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The Fuduatrial Council 
in the New Order : 


“In the course of an excellent study of Vocational Organisation in 
the “Irish Monthly,” Archdeacon John Kelleher wrote :— 


jee’ greater and more fatal mistake still would be to regard the 

, vocational group ideal as a beautiful piece of social theory, and | 
that we are doing our duty towards it if we speak about it, explain 
it, point. out its. perfection, quote its striking passages, and by. its 
aid solve ‘the problem of our social disorganisation on paper. The 
Pope desires egrnestly, passionately, that vocational groups should 
be established, not merely ‘studied or lectured about, and it was for 
that purpose he wrote about them in the Encyclical.” 


We, too, in Australia, have heard a great deal (fortunately) about 
corporative society in the last few years. Our minds are beginning to 
appreciate, to sift and to analyse the ideas behind the “organic” /prin-, 
ciple. In the two statements on Social Justice issued with the approval 
of the Australian Hierarchy, the notion of Industrial Councils was 
is some attention. But there is a danger that we, too, may regard 


it as “a beautiful piece of social theory” and reftise to take the risk of 


translating .our dreams into action.. For there is always the risk of 
advancing proposals that are not quite practical, of exposing one’s views 
to*stern criticism—and many people shrink from this task. 


.- Yet the risk must be taken of making mistakes and raising con- 
tentious points if we are to have Industrial Councils recognised and 


established in Australia in the next decade. I do not disguise my strong 


personal opinion that, whatever other gains may be made, we shall not 
have achieved any lasting solution of our difficulties unless we haye 
Australian industry reorganised on these lines. Did not Pius XI 
declare in “Quadragesimo Anno” that— 
“As things now are, the wage-system acagent men on what is called 
the labour-market into two sections, resembling armies; and the 
disputes between these sections transform this labour-market into 
an arena: where the two-armies are engaged in fierce combat. To 
this grave disorder which is leading society to ruin, a remedy must 
evidently be applied as speedily as possible. But there cannot be 
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question of any perfect cure unless this opposition be done away 
with and well-organised members of the social body be constituted, 
namely, vocational groups claiming the allegiance of men, not 
according to the position they occupy in the labour market but 
according to the diverse functions which they exercise in society. oT 


I have no intention of going over ground perfectly familiar to my. 
readers, or of presenting the fundamental principles of organic society 
—already covered adequately in scores of articles in recent years. 

In the last few years, however, I have had ample opportunity of 
discussing the practical implications of Papal doctrine with business 
men and economists. Thus the thoughts put forward here have been 
the subjects of much hard argument, and I am assured by Catholic 
representatives of both management and labour that. they are really 
workable. It is most important that the Catholic executive and worker 
should be put to thinking out the practical effects of organic society as 
soon as possible. My purpose is then to set out the essentials of a 
definite plan so that it may be criticised and improved. Further, I 
want to point to numerous encouraging trends in Australia which ~ 
_ should give us confidence in going ahead with the propagation of our 
ideas. — : 

In the last fifty years some outstanding thinkers have realised that 
society has become dangerously overcenttralised; that it is this centrali- 
sation which made possible the rise of dictators—of huge parasite | 
cities, of concentrations of capital in a féw hands -which in turn pro- 
duce the concentration of political power in.a few officials. They see 
that there must be a process of “breaking-down,” of re-distributing 
power and influence over a wider area, of building up rural life and 


country towns, of a proper “regional” basis for our political and social 
organisation. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN INDUSTRY. 

Above all, for our purpose (we are concerned primarily with ec n- 
omics here), we need a new principle whereby industrial life can be 
made more independent, more ordered, more harmonious, more stable. 
Most men to-day see first that the old order of rugged individualism, 
industrial capitalism, or whatever you may call it, is finished. Only 
a few blind reactionaries hope to revive it. What other form of indus- 
trial government ‘is- possible? Here the academic reformers raise their 
voice: “Only socialism can be the solution,” they say. “The individual 
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has failed, the community must take over. It is best that all industry 
come into the hands of State Departments.” Many Marxists are pre- 
pared to have this happen fairly slowly and. by peaceful means; others 
‘are determined to use violence if their wishes are opposed. 

There is, however, one alternative; one based on the soundest of 
philosophy; one sanctified by its Christian origin, strengthened by its 
deep roots in human nature .. . that alternative is to hand over the con- _ 


' trol of an,industry to the people actually engaged in that industry. 


What we suggest is that industry be divided into its most natural 
‘ and important divisions, and that for each major industry there should 
be established a National Industrial Council. That Coyncil should con- 
sist of representatives of employers and employees in equal numbers, 
and representatives appointed by the community, to look after the in- 
terests of the Movement. The State should delegate to it definite 
authority to enable its control to be effective. 


What would this Industrial Council do? It is impossible to set 
out in detail all the powers which it should have. In a talk to a group 
_ of Catholic executives recently, I suggested that at least it should have 
authority :— f 
1. To control wages and conditions for the industry. Ob- 

. viously no outside body could ever’ know the intricacies of the 
business better than the people engaged in it, or be fitter to decide 
what the employees: should receive. This would not necessarily 
do away with our Arbitration System; if possible, the qtestions 
of wages and conditions should be settled either on the job or 

- within the industry by peaceful discussion. If that is not possible 
then recourse can be had to the Arbitration Court, as at present. 

But obviously the Arbitration System at the moment does not pro- 

duce industrial peace, but divides workers and employers into two 

hostile classes—both of which are afraid to make concessions. As 

Stanley James pointed out in the “Catholic Herald” recently: “The 

war itself has forced upon us the need for a change in the motive 

of industry. One of the complaints most frequently voiced is 
that both employers and employees are still. under the influence 
of the discarded system which gave prime consideration to the 
increase respectively of profits and wages. Owing to this, it is 
said, both parties are guilty of adopting. methods adverse to the 
national interest. Even under a system which puts that interest 
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first, the mental habits begotten in former days continue. And it 
is this, it is allegéd, which is affecting, in both a Giana ye and 
qualitative sense, the production of supplies.” 

2. To control prices for the goods produced by the nduaee 
This power again might well be exercised under the supervision 
of a body appointed by Parliament, such as the present Prices Com- 
mission—so that there would be no’ exploitation of the public— 
but, obviously, the people in the industry are again most qualified 
to fix the prices of their products. This control could be quite flexible 
and thus approximate closely to the notion of the “Just Price.” 

3. Tod .control dividends. This would not necessarily mean 
to place all dividends on the one rigid basis. There should, how- 
ever, be definite maximum limits imposed so that those with greater 
economic power should not be able to reap too great a reward at 
the expense of their competitors. I find the average business man 
increasingly ready to accept reasonable limits on profits. 

4. To decide the amount and the quality of the goods pro- 
duced in the industry. -It is vital that production should be 
“ironed out”; that disastrous booms and depressions—due largely 
to faulty Be ciate and the frenzy of competition—should be elim- - 
inated. ” Otherwise we have no hope of preventing unemployment 
or future depressions. Quality i is also a matter to which industry 
pays far too little attention, though the increase jn “shoddy” 
material shows a serious lowering of our standards of values. 

Every large organisation to-day has its own Research Depart- 
ments—sometimes, as with the Oil Companies, for technical re- 
search; sometimes, as with the great Life Insurance Companies, 
for poceusiae demand and supply. ' 

For lack of co-ordination (and often of information carefully 
concealed -by competitors) the research is often incomplete and 
inaccurate. A National Council would be able to estimate future 
trends to a degree of accuracy quite impossible to-day. : 

It would also be able to take the general public into its confi- 
dence and pull aside the veil of secrecy that some firms have care- 
fully drawn over their activities. An interesting series of articles 
in Rydge’s Journal, by C. Ward Ambler (August, 1941) reveals 
how many high-ranging executives in the U.S.A. and Australia 


have now realised the serious social and economic effects of this 
secretive policy. 
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“5. To look after thé social welfare. of all engaged in the in- 
dustry, including protection against unemployment, pensions for 
old age and sickness, and perhaps contributory insurance schemes. 
This would enable us to: do away with State Relief and its accom- 
panying stain of “the dole,” whereas, if aman has contributed 
towards these things, he realises he is only getting back what is | 
due to him—and this preserves his self-respect. 

This is the only way to divert. thé universal clamour for 
“Social Services” into proper channels, and to prevent their becom- 
ing instruments of tyranny in the hands of an’ inflated bureaucracy. 
When the responsibility of providing for those it puts out of work 
is thrown on to the mdustry itself, we have a hope of preventing 
widespread tinemployment, and its consequences. 

6. To attend to the co-operative marketing of products of 
the industry. There has been a big trend in this direction recently, 
but it has not gone far enough. Marketing should be a matter 
of joint planning, again not necessarily by Government : Depart- 
ments or outside bodies, but by the people most concerned. 

7. To limit the number of enterprises. Under the fluid con- 
ditions of the last century, it was easy to transfer capital from one 
enterprise to another, and thus’a chronic instability was set up. 
What seemed a profitable industry attracted much capital and 
many. workers. These were often, seriously affected when con- 
ditions suddenly changed. .(Theré is a danger in, allowing limits . 
on the number of enterprises because certain sections might get 
hold of the industry and refuse to allow even legitimate competi- 
tion; but this would ‘have to be watched). . 

8. To plan technical education, apprenticeship and general 
training of those who are to take part in the industry. In this 
way the industry could make sure of having competent, thoroughly 
trained workmen and technicians, could give them a pride in their 
craft and» make them feel they had a sense of responsibility for 
their work. ‘ . 

- If this were combined with a sane system of vocational edu- 
cation and if scientific methods can be adopted to lessen the dead- 
ening effects of monotony and routine in factories, we might gradu- 
ally -be able to give our workers a sense of creativeness in their 
daily toil. This would enable the worker to appreciate what the 
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Church means by the “dignity of labour”. and his capacity to 
_ achieve his eternal destiny by regarding his job as a vocation and 

a means of acquiring grace. To expect him to see this fundamen- 

tal doctrine under the conditions of the contemporary factory is to 

expect a minor miracle. : 

We have spoken of National Industrial Councils. These would 
look after the welfare of the industry as a whole, but there would need 
also to be subsidiary bodies with lesser powers. Thus there would be 
Provincial or Regional Councils for an area like Melbourne or, say, 
the Riverina. Then again there could be Shop or Factory Councils, 
with lesser powers, particularly those of settling disputes on the spot. 
(The relation of these to, the Board of Directors of the Firm would 
have to be worked out. Generally, the position would, be that ‘the 
Board of Directors would work under the general conditions laid down 
by the National Council for the industry, but would otherwise retain 
its former freedom of action). . 

There are certain essentials which must be remembered to get a 
proper appreciation of an Industrial Council. . 


It must be given statutory powers. Legal force must be 
applied to its decisions by the Council itself. It is necessary that 
the State should hand over to an Industrial Council powers’ to 
make regulations, to.impose fines, to enforce discipline for breaches 
of regulations. . This: was one of the secrets of the success of 
the older Guilds. Such power may, of course, be used tyrannic- 
ally, but this is far truer of powers vested in Government Depart- 
ments by regulations to-day. ; 

The Inditstrial Council is not a purely economic body. It has 
a natural life of its own. It is concerned with education, social 

‘welfare, good feeling—as well as with wages and dividends. 
It is. not a part of the political system. It does not attempt 
¢ to supplement or dominate Parliament. People will continue to 
elect their representatives in Parliament, and Parliament will re- 
. main supreme over all Industrial Councils. It will be for the 
Legislature to decide on the general policy, to supervise working 
of all Councils and to give or take away their powers, as it wishes. 
' But, there will be no party-system in Industrial Councils, and they 
will not attempt to decide political questions. 


_ Such a system would have obvious advantages. It fits the nature - 


\ 
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of man. Man is neither a god or a beast, but part of both. Man must. 
_ be free—but there must be limits to his freedom. He can be trusted to 
a_great extent—but not completely. Instinctively he realises the need 
for the ‘ ‘natural associations” that will allow for initiative without 
anarchy. Such industrial associations are found back in the very dawn 
of history: in primitive towns, in the cities of the East, of Rome, of 
Constantinople. It is said that there were some eighty guilds in 
ancient Ireland. Of course, the Guild System was the highly success- 
ful feature of five hundred years of mediaeval life; never has an indus- 
trial system worked so smoothly. Only in the last two hundred years 
have men in the same occupation found it good to cut one another’s 
throats to make a living. 


_It enables man to have some control over the way in which he 
earns his living. It is a great tragedy that the modern worker feels 
that “he does riot count” in the industrial machine. That is one reason 
why he-misuses his employer’s equipment and wastes his employer’s 
time, and gets that thwarted feeling that accounts for so much in Com- 
munism. So we must give the worker the feeling of satisfaction. That 


is his right. It would be better if he could be an‘ owner, but in large 


industries men cannot be owners as individuals. 


‘We must give them, then, the best substitute: a share in manage- 
ment. The war has shown that workers, if given a chance, will readily 
contribute valuable suggestions for improvements. in technique. An 
article in “Trusts and Estates’—an American Journal of Capital Man- 
agement—praises the high degree of co-operation and of technical 
development as a result of the establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees by the War Production Board in the UsS.A. 


The Industrial Council should help men to acquiré property. Pro- 
-perty and not income is the criterion of freedom and prosperity. In- 
come may come and go, but property remains. ‘Only the man who 
owns property is really free. Every property owner is a bulwark 
against violent revolution. An Industrial Council will not of itself 
give him ownership, but it will be a powerful .mstrument to that end: 
it will limit the inequality of wealth, will raise wages to such a degree 
that the worker will be able to save and thus acquire property. 

It gets rid of the worst evils of the Capitalist system—which may 
.be summed up as: 


« (i) Irresponsibility. We have had the irresponsible Capitalist, who 
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‘blithely ignored the whole social effects of his money-making 
activities and tossed about money and human life with. reckless 
disregard. We have had the irresponsible Worker, who did not 
care what happened to the firm he served or to the industrial 
system, as Jong as he got his wages. We have all gone on a 
reckless joy-ride. The Industrial Council would restore a sense 
“of responsibility to both sides—and would impose it on those who © 
did not naturally have it or who seek to escape it. ° 
-(ii) Insecurity. This is due not.to inevitable or natural causes, but 
largely to human bungling, miscalculation and greed. It is pos- 
sible to iron’ out production curves, to make production approach 
more closely to consumption, to limit prices. ‘This can .be done 
if those in charge of industry are given enough pewer—and act 
~ with sufficient wisdom. : 
(iii) Class hatred. Class hatred is the greatest destroyer of civilisa- 
“tion, and many nations, powerful in the ancient and modern 
world, have gone down as a result of the class war. France is 
the latest example. This is our last chance to get rid of it in 
Australia. Obviously, if. workers had an equal voice with em- 
ployers on councils, if they received a fair wage and proper con- . 
ditions, security, proper technical training and courtesy, they 
would have ‘nothing to hate—the employer would no longer be '* 
a member of a hostile army. 


It avoids the evils of national socialism: whether of the German, 
. Russian or Italian sort. , There are potential National Socialists in Aus- 
tralia, although they would be horrified to be compared with Nazis. 
They do want to dominate human life, from the cradle to the grave; 
they think they are wiser than the rest of us, and wish to IMPOSE 
their creed on us. Industrial Councils provide the only way out, for . 
here we can have social control without social dictatorship. 
: Here, too, the State is put in its proper place. The function of 
the State is not to own businesses or to dominate every section of social _ 
life; it is to supervise, control, decide vital questions. We have seen’ 
the incompetence of politicians in trying to run matters on which they 
cannot possibly be well-informed. We have seen the State trying to 
handle enterprises for which its public servants are not equipped. Let 
these matters of detail be left to those who understand them. Legis- 
jators have already too much to do; reforms-of fundamental importance 
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are postponed or put through hastily because of the demands of admin- 
istrative detail. ik 

The idea is practical in the present situation. It should please 
managers and employers, for it retains private property without allow- . 
ing for its abuse. It provides for reasonable competition without allow- 
ing ruthless and unscrupulous.exploitation of the weak. It should 
please the workers. They are given a voice in control; they can put 
forward their ideas and have their grievances settled quickly... 

It would probably be easier to set up Industrial Councils in Aus- 
tralia than in any other country in the world. In the first place the 
employers are already joined together in many associations, such as 
Chambers of Commerce, Associations of Manufacturers, Employers’ 
Federations, Standards Associations. In many industries there are 

agreements limiting price wars atid excessive competition. Many asso- 
 Giations of small owners exist,,such as Hairdressers’ Associations, Real 
Estate Agents’ Leagues, Master Builders’ Associations, and so on. , The 
employers have caught some spirit of co-operation. The workers are 
organised in Trade Unions to a higher proportion than in any other 
country. There are thus organisations which can speak for the worker 
without our having to establish new ones. “We can build on what has 
already been established for some time. : 

There is no serious class-war in Australia, although there is an 
increasing amount of class friction over the last ten years, as a result 
of Communist propaganda. Still, this has not gone so far that it 
would not be possible to reverse it if the Moderates won their right- 
ful place in Trade Unions—instead of allowing them to be dominated 
by a handful of active Communists. 

Industrial Councils will lead to: more efficient production. No 
one can estimate the enormous amount of time lost in strikes and lock- 
outs in Australia in the last 25 years, and, the consequent effects on 
production. No one can assess the waste of material, the carelessness, 
the time lost in arbitration and arguing, the refusal of workers to give 
their best to a system which they felt gave them no share in control. 

Further, as a result of the worker feeling a new interest in his job, 
we are more likely to get practical and useful suggestions from the 
operators themselves. It has been proved, not only in U.S.A., but also 
in Russia, where the Shop-Committees’ (despite their Communist’ 
origin) have undoubetdly produced many new ideas for more efficient 
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production. It would also be an enormous saving in useless advertis- 
ing and foolish competition. Capitalism has. already realised the 
weight of this defect, has itself introduced many mergers and com- 
binations and also gone to much trouble lately to make the staff more 
content and keen on their jobs. é 

One tremendous advantage would be that, under such a system, 
the whole resources of the nation would be rapidly and efficiently or- 
ganised in a time of crisis. The Government would only have to give 


the word and the major industries could swing into action within a- 


week. We, who have experienced the tragic delays in meeting the 
changed situation brought about by the present war, will readily appre- 
ciate the great value of this new structure.of society. 


The idea behind the Industrial Council is not a new fad. In one © 


sense, as we have seen, it is as old as man himself, at any rate while 


he has lived in large cities. It flows, naturally, from the whole Chris- | 


tian attitude to property and to organic society. Similar schemes to 
those were advocated in 1834 by Catholic economists, like Bargemont, 
and elaborated, in the latter half of the century, by numerous German 
and Austrian Catholic social thinkers. On the Continent this concep- 
tion of society has been familiar for a long time. Unfortunately, all 
were so engrossed in the “class struggle,” and their minds so diverted 
with the appalling catastrophes of war and revolution, that no Gov- 
ernment has been able to make satisfactory experiments in this field. 
- In England, during the latter 19th century, the need for some col- 
laboration between Capital and Labour was clearly seen and the Whitley 
Councils.set up during this century, though possessing little real power, 
have done a great deal to break down antagonism and produce simple 
working arrangements about prices and conditions. Had it not been 
for the rise of Hitlerism we might have seen a proper attempt in 
Austria to embody Vocational Organisation in the national life, as 
the entire scheme had béen prepared. 


Herman: Rauschning, who was one of the founders of the Nazi 
- Party, but who left it when it showed its real colours, and who was 


President of the Danzig Senate, tried small experiments rather suc- 


cessfully there and believes that the whole future of industrial organi- 

sation lie§ in this direction—as do many other European Catholics. 
Mr. Philip Murray, the President of the Council of Industrial 

Organisation in Great: Britain-U.S.A. Trade Union Organisation, has 
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for some time been advocating Joint Councils in the major American, 
- industries, not only, in order to get better production during the war, 
but as a permanent form of organisation. 

“Time” last year reported Murray’s own solution to these prob- 
lems: “Industry Councils: He would have the President appoint 
councils for each vital industry made up of an equal number of repre- , 
sentatives from management and union labour, with one representative 
of Government to act as chairman. Immediate objectives of these 
councils: co-ordination of industries and labour to speed defence. 
Broader objective; a revision and co-ordination of the whole out-of- 
joint U.S. economy. Murray recently took his plan to Franklin Roose- 
velt and discussed it for an-hour and a half. But the President was 
a “very tired man’ that day, and he was ‘obsessed’ with a plan of his 
own, which turned out later to be the lend-lease plan to aid Britain. . . 

“Murray has long expounded labour-management co-operation, be- 
lieving that labour can show management many a trick to slick’up its 
lagging machine. He fathered the Reuther plan for speeding-up air- 
craft manufacture. He himself has made a survey of steel and vows 
he can show steelmen how to increase their production by 30 per cent. 
without expanding their present facilities. Whatever the practicability 
of the Reuther plan and the Murray plan, both support Murray’s claim 
that labour, having won.a seat at the council table with industry, is not 
content td behave like a captious outsider, but is willing to share the 
responsibilities and problems of the economic order.” 

Yet the C.I.O. is the most radical of American Union Move- 
ments. Similarly, as I mentioned above, Mr. Donald Nelson, director 
of the War Production Board, recently put forward a scheme on these 
lines; which is operating over a wide area with’ considerable success. 

A special Commission, set up by the Government of Eire, reported 
most favourably on the vocational order and urged its-adoption. "The 
Italian Corporations unfortunately were given 4mmediately a political 
character, its leaders were simply appointed by the Fascist Party, and , 
the organisation was arbitrarily set up instead of being allowed to grow. 
The Pope, in “Quadragesimo Anno,” points out these serious defects, 
which have proved fatal to freedom and initiative. 

Perhaps in Portugal the results have ‘been most satisfactory, 
although Salazar, wisely refusing to do things hastily, has contented 
himself with drawing up a Charter which can be adopted by the mem- 
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bers of any industry which wishes to set up a corporation ori these lines.. 
The wine industry and the fishing industry have already done so, and 
these are working smoothly. 


| wi 
Some Australian Statesmen have, fer some time, realised the 


disaster that is coming from the class war. The two Ministers of .°_ 


Labour in the war period, Mesirs. H. Holt and E. Ward, have pro- 

pounded schemes along these lines for the settlement of any war-time 

disputes and the achieving 6f harmony. Unfortunately, their schemes 

were not always carefully thought out; they were introduced under 

highly unfavourable conditions and were the victims of political 
. antipathies. 

The Melbourne “Age” (not a journal given to a craze for mere 
novelties) has come out with some excellent articles on Co-operation 
in Industry, which indicate how public opinion is moving. Out of 
many possible quotations I select an extract from the leading article 
of’ October 28th, 1942 :— 


“Tf the spokesmen of supposedly ‘rival camps were to take a 
cool, detached view, they would ‘recognise that co-operation. in 
management offers the greatest promise of tangible benefits to 
all partners in industry in the years to come. In war time we 
must have maximum production for a special purpose; in the 
future it will be indispensable to wisely share: material well-being. 
Without abundant production and intelligent sustained efforts to 
bring it about, we shall be impoverished and condemned to meagre 
living, whatever sum,of wages is paid. American’ experiment has 
at least tended to break down the mtense opposition of the ultra- 
conservative faction of employers unwilling to admit that Labor 
has any right to a voice in management., The old laissez-faire 
notion that the owner of a private industry could run it as he liked 
for his own profit has long been discredited. Equally false is the 
modern notion tfat there is something disreputable about profits 
and that,'the profit motive being inherently vicious, the only road 
to harmony is that of acting wisely. . . In contrast with the futur- 
‘istic vaporings of theorists, such a co-operative plan has the merit 
of being susceptible to immediate practical application, at first per- 
haps in limited ways, and then expanded on the widest possible 
scale as its successs is shown in experiments.” 
This brought favourable comments from the Premier (Mr. A. 
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-Dunstan) and from several Union Secretaries. Later * Sir. - Herbert 


Gepp, addressing the Workers’ Educational Association, said: “Labour 
should also have a share in factory management, which had proved so 
efficient in Great Britain and the United States.” ‘ 


About the same time Judge Piper drew attention to the splendid 
spirit of co-operation shown by representatives of employers and em- 
ployees in the Stevedoring Industry Commission, of which he is Chair- 
man. He said: 

“An example of the co- pation within the Commission had 
been the unanimous decision at a meeting last week to ask the 
Government to remove the existing limit of 12 months to ‘the 
period of its operation.” ‘ 

“In the national interest, many important decisions had been 
‘made. Although the Commission had taken drastic steps, a cast- 
ing vote by the chairman had been necessary on few occasions, and 
in most instances the voting had been unanimous.” 

“The ‘Commission had made it compulsory for the men to 
attend daily for work, and to take the work to which they were 
allocated by the Port Committee, and for employers to accept 

‘ labour sent to them.” F 

It is necessary to realise that the Industrial Council iS ‘not a “cure- 

all’”—a plan for a perfect society. It is only one aspect of the whole 


problem of Christian Social Reconstruction. The Industrial Council 


itself is not an article of Faith, but it does flow from essential Christian 
doctrines and has been consistently favoured by many of. the best 
Catholic’ thinkers. 

No one suggests that this type of organisation should be introduced 
forthwith. Whatis proposed is that Governments should draw up a 
“blue-print”—a kind of model constitution—and when the members, 
both workers and employers of a particular industry, decide to form 
an Industrial Council, then. they should come t#@#he Government, give 
assurances of their willingness to co-operate, and to follow the draft 
constitution. Then they would be given statutory powers to take over 
the industry. ; 

Obviously this system is something which must grow up, and there- 
fore the primary need is for us to educate the community so that people 
will start to ask for these councils. 

It is also important, perhaps, that such organisations as ate formed 
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should not be given great powers at once. There is still sufficient class 
hostility and sufficient difficulty about getting capable representatives of 
_ the general community to make the whole thing unworkable if the 
Council is given too much power. Both the employers and the Trade 
Unions would resent changes that were too drastic. 

We recognise that the human factor is vital. This cuts two ways. 
If people do not want it to work then it will not work. If they do want 


it to work then it wiil work. 


The other problems are purely technical ones, and these can be 


quite easily overcome with goodwill on all sides. 

Those of us who have experimented with trying t) interest others 
in this scheme have been delighted to see how readily Australizns will 
accept the new principle. The idea is so simple, so normal, so prac- 
tical, that every reasonable man is already disposed to favour it. 

May I conclude by quoting from a splendid article on this subject 
by FW. Parsons, S.J., in “Thought” -(September,-1942). He deals 
with the serious effect on some Catholic writers of d mistranslation of 
the word “ordines” in the English version of “Quadragesimo Anno.” 
He writes :-— eee 

“Tn practically all recent Catholic literature on this subject the 
vocation’l groups are presented as if they were a new social inven- 
tion, which the Pope, following other writers, wished to introduce 
-into society as a means for social reconstruction. It should be 
clear, I think, that the Pope is not talking of the ‘orders’ as some- 
thing new to be-fashioned, but as something that already exists. . 
What the Pope wants is, not.that the ‘orders’ (Vocational groups) 
be brought into existence, for they already exist, but that they be 
‘allowed to function as such. They cannot function, he tells us, 


. as long as each order is divided along the middle by the separa- - 


tion of men into ‘classes,’ by the part they play on the labour 
market.” 


The vocational group is then not merely something desirable or helpful; 
it is a “necessary institution,” which it is the urgent duty of Catholics 
to restore and rebuild in modern society. 


F. K. MAHER. 
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In Biebus Ili 
About twelve months ago the writer of these pages was directed 
by his bishop to say the few words at the silver jubilee of the Diocese 


‘of Wagga, and it was suggested that he give a history of the diocese. 


He began obediently, but was very soon amazed to find that he who 
had been in Wagga from its beginning—even more had been born in 


» the old Diocese of Goulburn of which Wagga once was part—knew 


nothing worth while about the early story of either. He had heard a 
few names mentioned from time to time; Father So-and-So had built 
a certain: church; Father Some-body-else had done this or that; but 
what he had was of no value. He had been present, with others, on 
occasions when some old priests—long since gone to their reward— 
wanted to tell of the past; but the narratives were as the twice-told 
tale vexing the dull ear of a bored clerical audience. In short, he 
knew nothing of the history of the Church in his native land. How- 
ever, to fulfil his obligation, and to make a call at least, he looked up 
old documents of which there were not many availablé; he consulted 
“oldest inhabitants” and was told fairy tales; he went laboriously 


through the files of old newspapers yellow with age and falling to — 


pieces at the folds—laboriously at first, but keenly later on as interest- 
ing facts began to show up. The interest deepened as'he went. There 
were names, illustrious names, too, to be checked, dates to be recon- 
ciled, facts to be interpreted in the light of other facts. The hunt 
became - fascinating, for he found that he had stumbled on a chapter 


of a wonderful story—‘“a leaf from'a great-hearted tale of magnifi- 


cent years that are done’”—the story of the building up of the Church 
in inland Australia by the Irish Secular Clergy. This in itself was 
arresting. Whereas the unfolding of the Standard in other lands had 
been done by the members of the Religious Orders—Jesuits, Francis- 
cans, Dominicans, Salesians—here for the first time, at least in centuries, 
it had been done as a system by the secular priesthood. 

The story of the Benedictines does not enter here, nor for that 
matter does the development of what is now the Archdiocese of Sydney. 
The first and, up to their time of writing; the second also have been 
already told in Dr. Ullathorne’s Autobiography, “Cardinal Moran’s 
History,” Dom Birt’s “The Benedictine Pioneers,” Dr. Eris O’Brien’s 
“Life and Times of Father Therry,’’ Father J. J. McGovern’s “John 


- 
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Bede Polding.” Father McGovern has much more to tell, and when he 
unfolds it—may that be soon—it will make interesting if not startling 
reading. ¢ : 

Cardinal Moran, in his “History ‘of the Catholic Church in Aus- 
tralig,” set himself a very wide canvas, and naturally much that is of 
great interest is indicated by a touch or two—skilful, no doubt—but 
just a touch. In dealing with ‘the ‘suffragan dioceses he is concerned 


principally with the careers of the individual bishops. No exception | 


‘is herein taken to that; but when the Captain is testimonialised for 
bringing the barque through the troubled waters, it surely is not out of 
place to raise a cheer for the crew.’ In these articles it will be the 
writer’s aim to call that stout old crew together, or at least as many as 
can be located, and to give them “the hand” which has been witheld so 
long. Like many another ship’s company, when the final voyage is 
over they have passed into the street of forgotten men. They were 
seldom engaged in history-making affairs. That fell to the lot of the 
bishops.. Theirs was the humdrum routine work which keeps the old 
ship sailing and the old flag flying. They left no documents behind 
them; but rarely a diary. The log can-be pieced together only by ref- 


erence to age-stained newspapers which tell briefly of an appointment ; 


at ‘greater length of a send-off where some barracker let himself go 
on what they did; an obituary notice which sounded the praise when it 
no longer mattered. Infrequently this last, for so few of them were 
laid to rest on the scene of their labours. In. those early days of 


immense distances and paucity of labourers, a move often meant putting 


half a continent between the old and the new address—from Berrima 
to Moreton Bay, from Sydney to Swan River, from Goulburn to Nor- 
folk Island: consequently, it is sometimes impossible to locate the last 
resting place of the pioneers. “The dust of some is Irish. earth.” 
Broken health, misunderstanding, the expiry of a contract sevt them 
back old and beaten to hold down a chaplaincy or spend their last days 
in a curacy in the self-same parish where they answered the noble 
call so many years before. Even of some who saw it out the most that 
can be gathered is from a hazy tradition clinging round a church they 
built long since turned into an infant school or parish hall; or from 
a weather-beaten stone in a little cemetery hardby which bears the 
traces of a fading epitaph, evidently taken froni stock, for it has been 


used for several of them—“Quae sunt Mortalia hic reponuntur Rey- 
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erendi N. per tot annos. hujusce Ecclesiae Presbyteri. Obiit, etc., etc. 


-Cujus Anima propitietur Deus.” 


Everyone recognises that something SHoutd be done to rescue their 
names and their deeds from oblivion, but no one seems to be doing 
anything about it. It will soon be too late; the eleventh hour is striking 
now. Hence this effort; and my thanks are due‘to the Editor of the, 


Record for permission to run the articles through the pages of the 


A.C.R., which will ensure some permanency to the facts. brought to 
light, and at the same time afford an opportunity to those who know 


_ to correct what may be wrong or inexact, or to add information which 


the writer has not obtained. 

Before concluding these introductory remarks, a word of acinews 
ledgment must be made to a certain layman whose remarkable hobby 
has contributed practically all that has been brought to light of the 
careers of the priests of the past. Mr. Charles Meehan, of Enfield, 
spent what time he could spare of fifteen or twenty years in fossicking 
through the Mitchell and other libraries—anywhere, everywhere where 
there were prospects—for grains of information about early Australia, 
with a special view to early Catholic Australia. Always reading with 
notebook and pencil as a pastime, which must have been an exceeding 
laborious one, hé has gathered a great amount of information; some of 
it te has supplied to writers of local histories, some of it he has con- 
tributed in article form to newspapers Catholic and otherwise over the 
nom-de-plume ‘Native.’ Feeling at times that he was but a voice crying 
in the wilderness and raising no echo he has left a great amount in notes 


‘just as he gathered, them. They are too valuable to be left lying round 


unused and later'to be bundled into the fire. He has graciously handed 
over what is left to the present writer with permission to go ahead and 
do what he likes with them. Having been compiled mostly from reports 
written on the spot for the newspapers of the'time they are accurate as 
to dates and will be freely used throughout this story. If the story 
proves uninteresting then the spinner of the words will be to blame. To 
avoid making frequent reference, in footnotes to Mr. Meehan’s data’ one 


“comprehensive acknowledgment is made here. 


When Dr. Polding came to Australia in 1835 as Vicar Apostolic of 
New Holland and Van Diemen’s Land the catholic population on the 
mainland was 21,898 and on the-smaller island 7000. The former were 
scattered over a vast expanse from Moreton Bay to Port Phillip, with 
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some concentration round the capital. Attending to these were a Vicar 
General and three priests—Fathers Ullathorne, Therry, McEncroe, and 
Dowling. There is no need to speak of these; their story has been told. 
The Bishop set out with Fathers Fisher, Corcdran, and Cotham, also 
Brothers Sumner, Spencer, and Gregory, who were in major orders— 
all Benedictines. In addition there were two catechists, Messrs. John 
Kenny and Harding, and a boy John Gorman. Father Fisher, a delicate 


man who had hoped that the new land would restore his health, died on. 


the voyage out, and was buried at sea “about the tropic of- Capricorn 
and far to the S.W. of’St. Helena.”! Father Cotham worked in Tas- 
mania and later on the main land for many years. Father Corcoran, 
just after two years’ good service, mostly at Windsor, was thrown from 
his gig on the very rough road to Sydney and died before his stricken 
bishop or any priest could reach his side.2 Sumner, the first priest 
ordained in Australia (9th May, 1836), spent his subsequent life’around 
Sydney and died at Subiaco in 1871. He had been that convent’s best 
benefactor. Gregory, ordained Sydney, 17th March, 1837, was the 
fidus Achates of Dr. Polding; his V.G. for many years, and the dear 
friend of much of his delightful letter-writing. He was Abbot of the 
Benedictine House in Sydney, but, the victim of misunderstanding, he 


returned to. England, where he died in 1872. Brother J. B. Spencer. © 


turned out a nuisance and the boy Gorman a blank. They both returned 
to where they came from without regret. Of the two who were styled 
catechists, Harding was afterwards at Norfolk Island, but returned to 


England with Dr. Polding and remained there. He had been ordained. 


John Kenny, ordained in 1843, was sent in charge of the new Quean- 
beyan Mission, spent a few years in Melbourne, but when it was made 
a diocese he returned to Sydney and took up duty at St. Leonards, 
where he was made Dean in 1872. It was he who wrote the history 
from which much of the information of the’ early times of Sydney has 
been availed of by later historians. He died soon after its appearance 
in 1886. 

_ These were so to speak the curtain raisers for the main actors who 
_will figure in these pages—the Irish Secular Priests. - Some of the 
above of course were Irishmen—Therry and McEncroe’ extremely so, 
and some who came later on were members of various orders. One 
cannot forget Drs. Goold and Geoghehan, Dean Coffey, the Woolfreys 
ee 


(1) Birt Benedictine Pioneers; (2) idem; (3) idem. 
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—but it was at this time that the evangelising of at least most of Aus- 
tralia by the secular priests systematically began. 


The arrival of Dr. Polding and his party in ’35, though it eased the 
tension to some degree did not remove it altogether. While he had some 
workers for Sydney he had none for the Interior, and the “Interior,” 
-_- mind you, was such places as Campbelltown, Liverpool, Appin, with a 
hint that at the back of beyond there were districts known as Maitland, 
Bathurst, Goulburn, and Melbourne. As his many S.O.S. to his breth- 
ren in England brought no relief, the Bishop sent his V.G. Ullathorne 
home to see what the personal appeal would do. Ullathorne went in 
1837 and early on the tour he succeeded in securing Father Charles 
Lovat, who it will be seen was a “find.” Fr. Lovat was an Englishman 
who had studied at Rome and was at the time professing mathematics . 


“’ 


- with the Jesuits at Stoneyhurst. It has been stated that he was tay, 


novice, but there does not seem to be any grounds for saying that he 

had ever joined the order. He arrived in 1837, and was made presi- 
+ dent of the seminary which Dr. Polding was establishing in Sydney. 
The next year, that is 1838, the stream of Irish Priests began to flow. 
At different times during that year there arrived Fathers John Brady, 
James Goold, Francis Murphy, John Rigney, John Fitzpatrick, Michael - 
Brengan, John Lynch, Edmund Mahony, Michael O’Reilly, Thomas 
Slattery, Patrick Geoghegan, Richard Marum, Thomas Butler, and the 
students Richard Walsh, Michael McGrath, John Grant, Patrick 
Magennis, John Dunphy. 

The story of Dr. Ullathorne’s failure—and disappointment—to se- 
cure what he really wanted need only be outlined here. The Bishops in 
England had no priests to spare.. His own Benedictines decided against 
weakening their forces at home by sending their priests to the far away 
land. There was nothing left to do but to turn to Ireland, where the 
labourers were waiting with their sickles in their hand. The bishops 
over there were enthusiastic and practically gave him the run of their 
colleges, promising even “that if any of their young priests offered 
themselves they would account every year spent in Australia as two to- 
wards obtaining a parish in the event of their ultiniate return.” And 
so the long procession began. From Maynooth, Carlow, Waterford, 
Kilkenny came the vanguard, and such was the holy urge for work in 
fields afar that it helped towards the establishing of the great missionary 
College of All Hallows in 1842, Ullathorne saw the writing on the 
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wall. “With all this falure in England,” he wrote to Dr, Brown, the 
Prior of Downside, “the colony will become of course an Irish mission, 


and perhaps ought to be so. I shall most likely leave the Mission my- — 


self in the course of three years, for under these circumstances I should 
probably be an obstacle to the Mission’s advancement, and should con- 
tent myself with forwarding it in England.” And again, “The reluct- 
ance of superiors and Bishops *in England, together with the turn of 
circumstances, has Hibernicised our Mission,—and I see a disposition 
in one or two to bring the colonies under the Irish Hierarchy.” All 
that, of course, was inevitable. -The majority of Catholics in Australia 
were then ‘of Irish birth. The lad that poached the rabbit, the political 
offender, the patriots of ’98 were here in the chain gangs or enjoying the 
doubtful security of a ticket of leave. The immigrant ships under the 
benign regulations of Governor Bourke were bringing Catholic families 
by the score to build up in the new land the fortune or the competence 
which Landlordism had made impossible in the old. These especially 
clamoured for the ministration of a priest. Any priest would be wel- 
come, but one from their 6wn dear land of Faith and simple Catholic 
practices would be doubly so. And happily that same land was the 
only one that could or would meet their needs. 


To the missionary bishop nationalism was‘a minor point. He 
wanted priests zealous and trustworthy to help with the work he had to 
do.” For the first time since his arrival he had something like a team 
and this is how he placed the field: After a few preliminaries Brady 
was appointed to Windsor, Goold to Campbelltown, Rigney to Illa- 
warra, ‘Lynch and Mahony to Maitland, O’Reilly and ‘Slattery to 
‘ Bathurst and Hartley, Brennan and Fitzpatrick to Yass and Goulburn, 
Geoghegan to Port. Phillip, Butler to Tasmania. The students were 
sent to finish off at the seminary under the capable and careful Charles 
‘'Lovat. Father Francis Murphy, who appears from the ottset to have 
been marked for higher things, was retained at headquarters (he was 
in due course.appointed first Bishop of Adelaide), while Father Richard 
Marum was stationed at Liverpool, where he died early. 

Thus the work of the seculars began. ‘It had .begun, in fact, 
twenty years and more ago, but after the Benedictine interval it has 


continued to the present day. It would seem that there was a Higher , 


Plan working in the engaging of them, for they were eminently fitted 
for the task that was in front of.them. They were men of zeal and 
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singleness of purpose; Dr. Ullathorne has stated so much of the band 
that came in 1838, and I am confident—if any assurance be necessary— 
that these pages will attest the same of their successors. Many and 
many a story will be told of what they did:and how they did it. Men 
of a masculine faith with their low Mass* majestic though celebrated in 
a barn or a bark hut, with their instructions and their insistence on the 
sacraments, capped off as a ‘holy extra by the family Rosary, they . 
hadn’t the time or the opportunity for much else. Some of them had 
‘never assisted at a High Mass since’ they left the Old Land, or joined in 
a procession ; but who will count the number of the souls which on those * 
sturdy rafts of theirs they have floated into the Eternal Haven. One 
must bear in mind that for their own fortification they had little of the 
spiritual helps which every priest needs to keep the lamp trimmed and 
the oil replenished. In this they were left to their own devices. Some- 
times*they were months without even the chance of going to Confession, 
but the Grace of God and their splendid enthusiasm kept their devotion 
warm and despite that “necesse est ut—” which is written, the failures 
‘were comparatively few. Of the men who came in ’38 not one de- 
faulted. The more credit to them for that when is brought into the 
picture their extreme youth—they were only boys—and the dearth of 
clerical society, or for that matter of any society that was ennobling.: 
“Thou shalt lower to his level.” The shepherd, the ticket-of-leave man, 
and the money-making colonist were their associates; only seldom, and 
that not for long, was it their good fortune to tarry in the sweet atmos- 
phere of a home where the things’ of the mind were cherished and 
children said their, prayers. Then, too, the loneliness of their bush 
presbyteries! Tucked away in a dark sordid street—if street it could 
be called—of a village of thirty or forty residents, or standing desolate 
by the roadside, it was merely a place to keep the parish registers, or 
rest for a night the weary bones aching ‘in every joint after long, hard 
hours in the saddle, to begin it all again to-morrow. And how often 
the evil-smelling slush lamp or the home-made tallow candle has thrown 
a’ shadow on the blind of a tired form nodding over the office or strug- 
gling through the fifteen decades of the Rosary. 


Another thing that strikes one when considering their suitability 
was their great physical stamina. One might almost call them “mass- 
produced” they were so much of.a type. Excellent horsemen they were 
or learned to be. Capable of enduring ae they survived the rig- 
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ours of the living of the time—salted meat with seldom a green vege- 
table except stinging nettle masquerading as spinach—damper junk and 
tea—“post and rail” or “Jack the Painter,” the former from the stalks 
floating round, the latter from the tang of the containers in which it had 
been stored. The flour of which their johnny cakes were made was 
ground the morning of their arrivel in steel mills turned by hand. | It 
was flour of a kind, but a poor kind indeed. Then there was their 
accommodation when travelling, and they were mostly travelling. There 

was scarcely a decent house in the whole country in those days. The 
early settler for want of capital and skilled labour made himself a 
dwelling which was little better than a gunyah of sheets ‘of stringy bark. 
Later came the slab hut with earthen floor and windows without glass’ 
and the same bark roof. A song of praise should have been sung to the 
stringy bark tree, the most useful tree in the country to the early home 
builders of Australia, and here it is from Lawson: 


“Then of stringy bark slabs were the walls of the hut, 

And from stringy bark saplings the rafters were cut, 

And the roof that fong sheltered my brothers and me 

Was the broad sheets of bark from the stringy bark tree.” 
In the beginning it was left naked and unadorned, but as the notions 
came they hung hessian on the ceiling and along the walls, and got to 
work with highly-coloured wall paper or old illustrated newspapers. 


The last state was much worse than the first, for it became a refuge — 


for all the mice in the feighbourhood, and a hunting ground forall 
the snakes that were wishful to fatten on them. How many times has 
a settler’s wife, when her good man was away, sat up¢hrough the night 
with the terrified youngsters clinging to her, watching the hole where 
the snake went in! Apart from the poetry and the. shakes they were 
dismal, dreary abodes replete with all manner of discomforts, not the 
least of which was the vermin they harboured. Here is an estimate 
from an Englishman, one of the official party who accompanied Gov- 
ernor Fitzroy in 1846 through a part of the country now included in 
the Diocese of Bathurst. At Canewindra they were put up at one of 
these slab buildings, and here is how he reacted: “I cannot enlarge on 
my share of enjoyment of the bed which fell to my lot, not being its 
only occupant by some thousands. Suffice it that I had rather for ever 
press my'pillow alone thari in such sprightly company. Odious filth- 
engendered insect! There is bliss in shedding the blood of the guilty 
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mosquito caught in the act. There may be felicity in the cracking of 
a flea in flagrante. But there is no retribution for the bug—his life 
and death are alike offensive‘.” “If they do such things in the green 


wood”—in other words if the places where Vice-Royalty was housed 


were as depicted—what could be expected in the poorer homes where 
the catholic priest put up? Father Brennan, in the Burrowa district 


-in 1836, after a fidgety night went on his way, but when he discovered . 
. what he had, or rather discovered that they had discovered him, he was 


forced to’ peel off at a creek and do the best he could. Though they 
have long disappeared from the tidy brick homes of the country, in 


_other years they were everywhefe, and were often the news behind the 


news of the pioneer priest sleeping beneath a gum-tree with his saddle 
for his pillow. 

The bark hut where the priest stayed in 1838, and tor many years 
afterwards, was an establishment which included all the above draw- 
backs and had others peculiar to itself. Usually a one-roomed affair 
with something of a kitchen and a store-room-dairy. attached, it was 
noticeably weak in.sleeping quarters. The beds were bunks formed of 
a sheet of bark,.a foot anda half too short for a normal man, placed 
on tresses and covered with a sack of straw infested with the usual 
intruders. The priest, or bishop for that matter, might have this spare 
bed made up where the household slept, or if he was finicky about 
privacy he could have it in the dairy. The wind blew through, and 
the rain came in, and sleep was a furtive thing in the best bark hut. 
They had a song about it eighty years ago: 

“Tn the summer. when the weather’s warm this hut is nice and cool, 
‘And you’ll find the gentle breezes blowing in through. every hole; 
You can leave the old door open or you can’ leave it shut, 
There’s no fear of suffocation in the old bark hut. ; 
I’ve seen the rain come in this hut just like a perfect flood, 
Especially through that great big hole where once the table stood. 
There’s not a blessed spot, me boys, where you could lay your nut, 
But the rain is suré to find you in the old ark hut.” 

Chorus. 
“Tn the old bark hut, in the old bark hut, 
But the rain is sure to find you in the old bark hut. 


(Old bush song; author unknown,. perhaps rightly so.) 
Me, eee Dig eS 
(4) Mundy, “Our Antipodes.” 
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All this is set out with the sordid, details to show the grit, physical ts 
and moral, of the men who could endure it. It told on them, of course, 
sometimes tragically, but they made a brave show before they went . 
under. Father Therry battled ,with it for 44 years, ‘Father McEncroe 
for 36. Of the ’38 men poor Dunphy was drowned in the Cudgegong 
River while attending a sick call a couple of years after his ordination. ° 
Edmund Mahony’ died after seven years of it. Charles Lovat, on 
whom the hardship’ told quickly, died in ’58 after Z1 years; Bishop © 
Murphy about the same. Richard Walsh, in ,1861, went back to 
Ireland from Goulburn in broken health, and died there in_-1868. 
Bishop Geoghegan and Michael Brenrian died, in ’64 after 26 years; 
Patrick Magennis, who was a particularly robust man, in ’66; Bishop 
Brady, with all his troubles, lasted till 1871, and he.svas not a youth 
when he came to Australia. Thomas Slattery was vigorous enough in 
1872 to deliver his famous “F ree and flashing sword” speech on the 
education question in Melbourne; Bishop Polding, who put up with 
as much as any of them, lasted 42 years; Bishop Goold died in 1886 
after 48 years, 38 of which were spent in the episcppacy; John Lynch 
the same year; whilst John Fitzpatrick and John Rigney saw the golden 
jubilee of their arrival. Rigney was the last of the men of 38. Com- 
‘paring this with the average span of clerical life to-day, with improved 
medical skill and hospital service, the figures are striking. 


Seven of the ’38 batch arrived in Sydney on 15th July, and “The 
Australian” of September 21st, 1838, has this from the Yass corres- 
pondent: “The Right Reverend’ the Catholic’ Bishop is now in the , 
district. His Lordship arrived at Yass on 24th ultimo, accompanied 
by three other clergymen. On the following Sunday the Bishop offi- 
ciated here, afd on Monday blessed and laid the foundation-stone of 
a church at Yass, the first thing of its kind ever performed in this part 
of the Queen’s Down. The two reverend gentlemen are now 
stationed in their districts, from whose labours: the best results can be 
expected. The bishop has proceeded towards the Murrumbidgee, 
visiting almost every station edifying and instructing all who .approach 
him. The people everywhere are delighted to see a prelate. at once 
so pious and so noble, but with so much humility, visiting them in 
their bark huts.” (This note, gathered by Mr. Meehan, corrects Doin 
Birt who set out to correct Cardinal Moran). As far back as January, 
1837, there was'a movement to build the church at Yass, and the follow- 
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ing contributions were received: .C. O’Brien, ‘Hardwick, ps Led 


’ O’Brien, Douro, £20; E. Ryan, the grand old man of Galong, now 


St. Clements Redemptorist Monastery, £20; Hamilton Hume, the ex- 
plorer, £5; W. H. Broughton, his partner and associate, £5; W. Dutton, 
one of the earliest ‘settlers, £10; J. Moses, storekeeper of Goulburn, 


‘Yass and Bowning, £10; Father Therry, £5. St. Augustines, though 


added to in 1859 by Dr. McAlroy, is still the parish church at: Yass. 


‘The two priests whom the bishop stationed there at this time were 


Fathers Michael Brennan and. John Fitzpatrick, the first a Limerick 


- man who studied at Carlow, the second born in Dublin and educated 


at Maynooth. 

Writing to Father Heptonstall, his cousin and confrere, Dr. Pold- ; 
ing tells him that he “rode to Yass on horseback—190 miles—in five 
days, resting one at Goulburn (same horse).” That would be con- - 
sidered a fine performance to-day with graded roads; in the then state 
of the country it was wonderful. He continued: ‘Thence I proceeded 
beyond the limits of the colony ; then on, crossed at Mount Bowning (a 
native name) to Melora, where I held a station and blessed a cemetery.” 
The “limits of the colony” was a line drawn or dug across the Port 
Phillip track at Bowning Hill, marking the boundary between the 
settled districts and the unsettled where no land was allowed to be 
taken up. Of course, the regulation was ignored, and Governor Bourke 
had turned a blind eye on this infringement of the “orders in council.” 
“Travelling along,” he continues, “for the first time I beheld the waters 
of the Murrumbidgee; a beautifully clear English-looking stream. I 
cannot tell you the sensation with which I contemplated this river, the 
first I had seen meriting the name since I left England.”’ 

Dr. Polding was destined to see ‘that river again:and again, to 
cross it on a swimming horse, by punt, by bridge—never by train—the 
railway spanned it at Wagga the year after he died. 

} . (To be Continued.) 

JOHN O’BRIEN. 


Richelieu, 1H42-1942 
“T HAVE NEVER HAD ANY ENEMIES OTHER THAN 
THOSE OF THE STATE AND THE KING.” 


Clio can be mistress of a savage irony! The third cen- 
tenary of the death of Armand-Jean du Plessis, Cardinal-Duke de 
Richelieu fell on Friday, 4th December, 1942. Greatest of all the long 
line of French nation-builders, he had lived to witness the policies of 
his unique genius fulfilled. France had been transformed from ‘a 
decentralised and feudal state, chronically at conflict within herself, 
into a unified and absolute monarchy, the first of its kind in Modern 
Europe, and soon, under the leadership of Louis XIV., to dominate the 


continent. A new great.military, power had been created. On all - 


4 
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sides, the enemies of his king had perished. Spain was in decline and 


the Empire reduced to impotence. Well might the great minister die 
content, for as Pope Urban bitterly remarked, “he had lived a success- 
ful life.’ True, his achievements had been won at very considerable 
- cost. The flood-tide of the Catholic Counter-reformation in Europe 


had been turned back by the subtlety of the French’statesman in Rome’s ° 


own purple, and the Protestant heresy had been rescued from destruc- 
‘tion in its waves. All hope'of a unified Holy Roman Empire had 
disappeared forever, and with it the political and moral unity of 
Christendom. His will and testament made nationalism and disunity 
heirs to the future. So much Richelieu had been prepared to pay, Nor 
he was, before all else, a realist, and, as Cardinal de Retz has said of 
him, “No man could distinguish better than he between bad and worse, 
between good and better ... He inclined towards that which is good. . . 
whenever his interests did not lead him towards evil, which he recog- 
nised perfectly well, even when he did it”(1). But the full price 
of that victory neither he nor any other man of his generation could 
possibly have guessed. 

t the outset, however, one must beware of allowing the magnitude 


of the Cardinal’s achievement and the results which have followed it ~ 


during the ensuing three centuries to obscure the precise dimensions 


of the objects for which he planned so cunningly and laboured so 


devotedly. Richelieu, as is the custom of politicians, left his memoirs 


ee 
(1) De Retz.: Memoirs, II, 2. : 
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‘behind him to explain and excuse his policies; but he could never have 


 . written MEIN KAMPF. He was ever the practical statesman, pro- 


saically calculating, with a truly remarkable sense of what was-pos- 
sible of achievement and what was not, never over-reaching himself, 
a hard realist with nothing whatever in his composition of the doc- 
trinaire or the visionary. His policies were always designed to meet 
and solve the concrete problems which immediately confronted himself 
and the French nation. Those problems he successfully overcame, and, 
if the success of his planning would seem to indicate larger ambitions 
than he himself would have owned to, that was the outcome of his 
genius, for genius effects more than it plans. : 

When Richelieu entered the Royal Council in 1624 he found his 
country a prey to internal anarchy. For over a life-time civil war had 
been endemic and now seemed part of the national tradition. The uni- 

‘fying efforts of the Capetian Monarchy were being successfully ‘con- 
tested by the great feudal lords,*many of whom were still more or less 
petty kings within thetr own domain, exercising full jurisdiction, with 
the rights of life and death, over their subjects. These nobles had 
even proved their ability to wage effective war on their king, who was 
impotent to control them. The struggle was still further complicated 
and exacerbated by the religious issue. At the Reformation, the French 
~ crown and the vast bulk of the nation had remained loyal to the tradi- 
“tional faith. But a considerable Calvinist minority had developed, 
especially in the towns and cities of the South. The majority, per-— 
hap# of the feudal nobility had, to serve their own interests, also 
adopted the Protestant creed, and thus a certain bond of common belief 
united the anti-monarchical and decentralising elements within the body 
politic. To political opposition was added the more virulent stimulus, 
of religious dissent. The Huguenots formed a very powerfully organ- - 
ised, highly disciplined and’ enormously wealthy body, a-state, as it 
were, within the State. They held their own fortresses and garrisoned 
cities, called their own assemblies, and maintained their own private 
rights and privileges against the crown, even to the extent of concluding 
treaties with foreign governments. La Rochelle, their main stronghold, 
had long been the heart of sedition and‘national disunity. None of 
the five kings who preceded Louis XIII. had been able to wield effective _ 
power over the nation. Two of them had, in fact, perished at the 
hands of an assassin, and although Henry IV., one-time * Huguenot 
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leader, had managed to call a truce, it was merely a breathing space: 


the Edict of Nantes had left the Huguenots all their religious and | 


political privileges; they had been able to prepare themselves during 
the incompetent’ regency of Marie de Medici;, and it was only a matter 
of time before the contest would be renewed. The’ French situation 
had a parallel across the English: Channel. There the republican 
oligarchs would succeed within a few years in destroying a much 
stronger monarchy, and there was little reason to suppose that the 
same would not happen in France. 

In these circumstances, when civil dissension seemed Hare of the 


nature of things, it was inevitable that some such theory as’ the abso- 
lutism of the State or the Divine Right of Kings should emerge. Only 


in a central sovereign power, absolute and sacrosanct, could a ctire be ' 
found for the manifold ills of the Huguenot wars. The choice hefore- 


France was, therefore, one of feudalism or national unity. The destruc- 
tion of the one and the establishment of the cther, Richelieu adopted 
as his life’s mission. Every power opposed to and independent of the 
one central authority, he was determined to suppress. Huguenot 
republicans, feudal nobility, even the French church would have to fit 
into the general scheme. As a Cardinal he was in a specially advan- 
’ tageous position to departmentalise the Church im France. He did not 
envisage Schism, though nothing loath, when occasion served to fur- 


ther the national interest, to employ it as a threat at the Papal Court, 
but adopted a religious policy of practical Gallicanism and Caesaro-~ 


papalism that went as far as he dared to go within the bond of unity. 
Such was the genesis of Richelieu’s home policy: “the consolidation of 
_the French nation through the strengthening of the monarchy.” 
Added to the internal problem was an external danger to the 
French nation.’ France was not, in 1624; the great European Power 
she was soon to become. Not long before, when Philip II. was on 
the throhe of Spain, her very independence’ had been imperilled and 
she was saved from dismemberment largely by the efforts of Pope 
Sixtus V-, who feared the too powerful growth of Spanish power and 
who fully realised the important role of an independent and catholic 
France in the European system. In 1624 France was almost com- 
pletely hemmed in by Hapsburg territory. The Spaniard was in Flan- 


ders, Luxemburg, Franche Comté, Milan and Genoa. His fleets still’ 


held the Atlantic and his infantry was the best in the world. The 
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‘House of Austria was in the ascendant in the Germanies, and both 


‘branches of the family were working - in close unison to restore 


Catholicism in Europe and ‘to establish an absolute and centralised 
government in their large dominions. Were they to succeed, France 
would have been at their mercy and its monarch reduced to a state of 


a vassal of the Empire. Before his untimely death, Henry IV. and 


his minister, Sully, had schemed to break the Hapsburg ring. This 
policy Richelieu adopted, and planned to extend France until it reached 
the limits of ancient Gaul. He was, of course, too weak to challenge 
his enemies openly ; he would therefore manoeuvre in concert with all 
who opposed either Austria or Spain, the Calvinistic Dutch, the Pro- 


_testant Princes in. Germany, even the Turk. His foreign policy was 


dictated solely by motives of political expediency, and, apart from moral 
and religious considerations, logical enough. Zeal for the triumph of 


‘Catholicism he had none, and was alone concerned with the ole 


aggrandisement of the State which he controlled. 

That his proposed allies were the avowed enemies of Catholicism 
did not influence Richelieu’s decision. He was a Bishop and a Car- 
dinal of the Roman Church, but he had entered the ecclesiastical state 
to keep the benefice of Lucon in his family and as a means of advance- 
ment. Furthermore, he was devoid of priestly character and would 
seem to have regarded his Cardinalate as a purely worldly honour. (?*). 
It cannot, however, be contested that he was possessed of religious 
sentiments ; his devotional and apologetic writings (+) are evidence of 
his sincere loyalty to the Faith, as also is the fact that he was responsible 


- forthe consecration of France to the Mother of God in February, 1638. 


He never swerved in his intellectual submission to Catholic truth, and 
possibly he did not see any real conflict between the interests of religion 
and those of France. There is nothing which can blind a man’s eyes 
to moral realities more than nationalism. Whatever be the solution, it 
remains that in practice Richelieu was the complete Machiavellian 
statesman and as such pursued his ends with an utter disregard for 
religious and ethical principles or for human suffering. The State 
was the thing; nothing else mattered, and whatever would serve its © 
interests was legitimate, whether falsehood, treachery or cruelty. 

Richelieu was fully modern in his methods, a [pentane dictator born 
out of time. 


(2) Pastor vol. XXVIII, pp. 379 and 432; Belloc, Richelieu, Ch.V. 
(3) Pourrat: “Christian Spiritua lity, vol. IIL, p. 325 f. 
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The most ‘outstanding characteristic of his genius was the supreme 
tenacity and fixity of his will. Belloc describes it ‘as “that unique 
instrument of will, in the use of which he stands supereminent in all 
the story of Europe. There is no creative figure in history whose will 


was of such uniformity throughout forty years of more than mortal , 


strength. His will was absolute.” The saying has been attributed 
to Marshal Foch: “It was not an army that crossed the Alps, it was 
Hannibal.” Now-the truth of that statement may be applied to Riche- 
lieu in a very literal sense. Whatever was done during those years 


was his achievement, and his alone. The first modern European dicta- 


tor was not carried to power on the shoulders of his people or. placed 
there as the nominee of an army. He had no party and only one 


friend. His tenure of office depended entirely on the fiat of Louis 


XIII., who disliked him, but had enough kingly sense to appreciate his 
worth, He was universally execrated at home by the Catholic party, 
who dubbed him the “Huguenot Cardinal” and detested his Protestant 
alliances, by the pro-Spanish group led by Anne of Austria and the 
Queen Mother, by the Calvinists and the feudal nobles: whose privileges 
he destroyed, and by the people whom he starved by his financial exac- 
tions and whose revolts he suppressed with such ruthless and bloody 
efficiency. Espionage and terrorism were his instruments of govern- 
ment. “Every Frenchman,” says Acton, “had felt the beneficent power 
of Henry IV. -No individual benefited from Richelieu’s eighteen years 
of rule.” Never has the nation had so resolute or so absolute a master. 
Every branch of internal and external administration was personally 
directed by the indefatigable Cardinal, diplomatic relations, local gov- 
ernment, court procedure, the operations of the armed forces down to 
the most minute detail. Apart from all this, he still found time for 
. considerable literary work, his memoirs, a play, and the notes for a 
projected history of France. But what increases the whole thing to 
superhuman proportions is the fact that his frail body was never free 
from ill-health. He was subject to excruciating headaches, “the worst 
head in the world,” constant nervous trouble, neuralgia and, perhaps, 
even to epilepsy and occasional fits of madness: But here, too, the 
will was supreme. 

One man alone understood the Cardinal fully, and that was his 
friend, the Capuchin, Father Joseph. Between the ardent mystic visionary 
and the calculating, impassive and pitiless minister there grew up a 
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unique bond. The two men, poles apart in character but alike in their 
intense patriotism, complemented one another. Between them they set 
France on the road to European supremacy. Was there ever a more 


enigmatic personality than this friar, “his grey Eminence’? Father 
.Joseph’s life of mortification would have won him an honourable place 


among the monks of the desert. He was a zealous missionary 'to the 


Huguenots, and a strong promoter of his order at home and on the 


foreign missions. He founded and directed with considerable spiritual 
insight the Daughters of Calvary. Yet, like his master, “he, too, was 
@ Frenchman first and a Catholic afterwards. His hatred ion Spain 
and the Emperor blinded him to such an extent that he saw in the 
destruction of the Catholic Hapsburgs the necessary preliminary towards 
the realisation, on the part of the Christian princes under the leader- 
ship of France, of his pet project of a crusade against the Turks’ (‘*). 
He entered fully into Richelieu’s plans for France—‘Gesta Dei per 
Francos” was for him the expression of Divine Providence—and to 
secure her hegemony in Europe did not scruple to negotiate with the 
Protestant enemies of Austria and even with the very Turks them- , 
selves. ‘Father Joseph’s state of mind is best given in the words of 
Louis XIII. to his confessor, the Jesuit, Father Gaussin: “I should 
like the Turk to be in Madrid so as to force the Spaniards to make 
peace with me, said the King, and afterward I would join the Span- 
iards to make war 6n the Turks.” So, indeed, might Humpty-dumpty 
have argued with Alice! Perhaps the sanest judgment on this remark- , 
able man is that.of Professor Emile Cammaerts. “Father Joseph 
went astray,” ‘he says, “not because he lacked zeal or selflessness, but 
because he lacked common sense and the kind of, intellectual humility 
which is perhaps the supreme test of a truly religious life. He may 
have preached ‘the true faith, but, like a good many mystics, he* prac- 
tised a heresy.” 

Scarcely a month after he had entered the Royal Council, Richelieu 
struck his first covert blow at Spain. In June, 1624, Louis XIII. sub- 
sidised the Dutch in their struggle with Spain to the tune of 3,200,000 
livres, and in return exacted a promise that peace would not be made 
without his consent. Shortly afterwards the friendship of England 
was won by the marriage of Henrietta Maria to Charles, Prince of 


Wales, catching him on the rebound, as it were, after the failure of the 
ee 
(4) Pastor, p. 81. 
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Spanish match, much to the chagrin of the court of Madrid. The Car- 
dinal then proceeded to re-open the Valtellina question which had been 
in dispute between Paris and Madrid for some years previously. _ The 
Valtellina, a small Swiss valley, was one of the most important strat- 
egical points in the Thirty Yeafs War. Through it ran the only direct 
line of communication between the Spanish Milanese and the Austrian 
Tyrol, the Stelvio and Umbrail passes by which reinforcements could 
be sent to the Emperor in his struggle with the German princes. The 


Valtellinese were Catholics and, when in 1620 they had appealed for _ 


help against the oppression of the Calvinist Grisons to the north, Feria, 
governor of Milan, had occupied the passes and garrisoned the towns. 
France, which posed as the protector’ of the Swiss, had protested, but 
Was unable to do -anything effective. Eventually a compromise was 
agreed on, pending a definite settlement of the question. The valley 


‘was turned over to neutral Papal troops and the passes left open. On — 


September 5th, 1624, Louis demanded that the forts in Papal hands 


be razed to the ground, and the Valtellina returned to its lawful sove- - 


reigns, the Grisons. Pope Urban VIII. flatly refused to comply with 
these demands, and not even the threats of a Protestant alliance made 
by the French minister to the Vatican could alter his decision. His 
duty as head of the Church forbade him to betray the Catholic Valtel- 
linese, and, besides, it was necessary for the success of the war in Ger- 


many that the passes should be open. Richelieu then decided to take | 


the matter into his own hands, regardless of opposition at Rome. Savoy 
and Venice were roped in for a concerted attack, and a French emis- 
sary, Coeuvres, was sent into Switzerland well supplied with funds to 
raise a force of 9,000 Calvinists. The campaign which followed was 
rapid and decisive. By the beginning of 1625 the Papal army had been 
overcome and the whole of the valley except Chiavenna and Ripa, 
which the Spaniards had reinforced, was in French hands. “What 
long years of discussion had failed to ‘achieve, Richelieu realised in a 
‘short time with blood and iron. An enormous impression was made 
at every court by this policy, which heralded the dawn’ of a new 
era’ (>). 


An open rupture between Paris and Madrid seemed imminent, 


and Urban VIII., though himself an injured party, did his utmost to. 


avert a clash. When the.Paris Nuntio, Spada, failed to move Riche- 
eee 
(5) Pastor, p. 71. 
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lieu either by persuasion or by threat of “irregularity” should he go to 
war with Spain, the Pope sent his nephew, Francesco Barbarini as 
special legate to the French capital. But Barbarini, though welcomed 
as “an angel of peace” by French Catholics, also failed and, irritated 
by the minister’s subtleties and double-dealing, left the country in dis- 
gust. At this point, however, a new situation arose which materially 
altered the state of the question. Taking advantage of the Cardinal’s 
unpopularity at home and his pre-oceupation with the Valtellina dispute, 
the Huguenots, under Soubise, and his brother, Rohan, revolted in 
1625. The rising placed Richelieu in a serious dilemma. He could not 


now hope to engage Spain and -would have to extricate himself from 


Swiss entanglement as conveniently as possible in order to be free to 
deal with the more immediate. danger‘ at home. His subsequent 
manoeuvring serves to illustrate his diplomatic skill in manipulating 
a number of fronts at once. Father Joseph was sent to Rome to play 
for time, and Savoy persuaded to attack Genoa in order to support 
Coeuvres, who was now left to his own devices. . With the aid of the 
English and Dutch fleets, the Huguenot rising was suppressed and, 
at the same time, a Dutch army was refused entry by a French port 
to attack the Spaniards from the rear. Then, to cap it all, Richelieu 
abandoned his allies and concluded a separate peace with Spain. By 
the terms of the Treaty of Monzon, 1626, the Valtellina fortresses were 
to be restored to the Pope with the stipulation that they be immediately 
dismantled. But the passes were to remain closed. The last trick 
went to him! 

Freed from a troublesome foreign adventure, Richelieu deter- 
mined to lay the Huguenot menace once for all. With a domestic 
“fifth column” behind him, all his external undertaking would be 
placed in jeopardy. And, characteristically, he made for the seat of the 
trouble, La Rochelle. His preparations were, however, forestalled by 
the appearance.in July, 1627, of a large English fleet commanded by 
Buckingham, before the. Huguenot port. An English victory would 
have successfully barred the coast to the French king, rendered La 
Rochelle impregnable, and given England an invaluable “bridgehead” 
on French soil. Buckingham failed, not for any lack of power on his 
part, but because he was opposed by a man of infinitely greater military 
talent, Richelieu. 

The English force immediately attacked the island of Rhé, which 


‘ 
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~ covered the harbour. The small ‘Frénch garrison, under Toiras, fell 


back on Fort Martin and defied all attempts to dislodge it, a respite: 


which gave Richelieu time to bring up his forces by land and set then» 
up before the city. Despite the arrival of 3,200. reinforcements for 
Buckingham, Toiras was still holding out in September when French 
relief boats got through to thé island under cover of a heavy mist. 


‘Then a force from the mainland managed to cross the three-mile channel . 


and the English were forced to re-embark, leaving 5,000 of their dead 
. on the beaches. Richelieu was now free to proceed with the grim 
business of the siege. Seven miles of trenches, defended by twelve forts, 
‘were constructed on the land side, and a mole built out from either 
arm of the bay to enclose the harbour. Early in 1628 two English fleets 
appeared off La Rochelle, but failing to break the boom, sailed away 
again with their arms and provisions. The si¢ge dragged on for thirteen 
dreadful months, and, as the food position within the city became 
desperate, Guiton, the Mayor, forced many of the ron-combatants out, 
where they died miserably between the walls and the trenches. In 
_ October, 1628, the city surrendered. Of its 28,000 inhabitants, nearly 
18,000 were dead, and the remainder too exhausted to continue. 


The fall of La Rochelle caused unbounded joy in Rome, and Urban 
VIII. personally attended a solemn service of thanksgiving in the 
French national] church of S. Luigi, where he said Mass and sang the 
Te Deum ‘and the Psalm, Exaudiat. At night the victory was cele- 


brated by the lighting of bonfires throughout the city.. It seemed the © 


end of French Calvinism. Elsewhere in’ Europe, the forces of Pro- 
testantism lay prostrate before the victorious Imperial armies. And 
there was good reason now for hoping that men would live to see'the 
nations return to their ancient obedience with this newest heresy trodden 
underfoot and buried in the same oblivion as Arianism and Albigen- 
sianism. But these high hopes were. not to be realised.’ Richelieu had 
indeed destroyed the “imperium in imperio”; no longer’ would the 
Huguenot menace the political unity of the State. But he had long 
considered the matter and come to the conclusion’ that an attempt to 
secure both political and moral unity in the nation was beyond the 
powers of any one statesman. As early as 1616 he had decided that 
“National Unity is best served by toleration, not by the attempted 
destruction. of the minority.” Accordingly the Treaty of Alais, 1629, 
and the Edict of Grace of Nimes confirmed.the Edict of Nantes as far 


‘ 
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_ ag religious freedom was concerned. Events have proved him wrong. 
_ But in 1629 Richelieu did not foresee that; he was content to purchase 
_ internal peace at any cost. 

a - In 1630, while the Cardinal was with the army in northern Italy, 
4 supporting the claims of the Duke of Nevers to the Manttian succes- 

ion, Louis XIII. was struck down with a severe attack of dysentery, 
-and anointed. His mother and the Queen attended him devotedly 
_. during his illness, and slowly nursed. him back to health. Having him 
+ to themselves, they urged him to dismiss the minister,, whom both of 
_ them intensely hated. Richelieu:somehow got wind of what was afoot, 

- ..and, returning tn haste on Sunday, 10th November, found that he had 
| come too late; Marie had just won her son’s consent. Next day, how- 
ever, while she was still receiving the‘ felicitations of the courtiers on 
her triumph over their common enemy, Louis relented and recalled 
his minister. Once back in power, Richelieu moved quickly and ruth- 
lessly. As many @f Marie de Medici’s agents as ‘he could touch were 
exiled. One courtier, who had jested about his dismissal, was sent to 
the Bastille with the present of a fine rosary to say his prayers! And 
as a grim lesson to all the conspirators, Marshal Mar illac, brother of 
his proposed successor, was recalled from the army in Italy, charged * 
with peculation, “a mere trifle of hay and cheese,” tried in Richelieu’s 
own house, and, eighteen months later, executed. It was judicial mur- 
der of the most flagrant sort. But Richelieu was determined to make — 
an example. One of Marie’s agents had to die. That was his way. . 


After the “Day of Dupes, ”” Marie de Medici sulked for a time at 
Compiégne, and when the Cardinal’s spies forestalled her attempt to 
subvert the frontier town of Capelle, she fled to the Spanish Nether- 
lands. She and her second son, Gaston d’Orleans, made a. second 
attempt to seize Calais and St. Quentin, but this also failed. It was 
then that Marillac mounted the scaffold. Gaston now made another 
effort to destroy the hated minister, and perhaps even to dethrone his 
still childless brother. With the aid of the Duke he invaded France 
from: Lorraine, marched through Burgundy and was joined by Mont- 
morency. Montmorency was, after the blood-royal,. first in rank in 
the kingdom, and brother-in-law to Condé. To obtain leave to raise 
an army, he alleged the ‘danger of a Spanish invasion, and then 
approached the Spanish court and got a sum of £75,000 in aid of his” 
rebellion. His next move was particularly important. He summoned 
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the Estates of Languedoc, a true Provincial Assembly of the most 
~ ancient authority, and the Estates sanctioned the revolt. The whole 
thing was rank treason; but the kind of help that he obtained con- 
stituted him the greatest menace to Richelieu’s policy, greater even than 
that of the Huguenot wars. At first the rebels met with a certain 

success, but they failed to persuade the Huguenot towns to rise with 
them, and their inability to capture the all-important citadel of Beau- 
caire doomed them. They were routed at Castlenaudary, and Mont- 


morency was taken with seventeen wounds in his body. Louis XIIT. t 


insisted that he be tried by his own Parliament of Toulouse, which con- 
demned him as a traitor and he was executed on October 30th, 1632. 

Montmorency’s death ended the domestic erisis and left Richelieu 
in unchallenged control. The execution of the first noble, the highest 
the Cardinal had dared to go, set a seal on the conquest of the ses 
idea by the French Monarchy. 


By 1629 the power of the Empire had: sect flood-tide in me 


Germanies. The Protestant armies had been dispersed by those of 
the invincible Wallenstein and of the League under Tilly. Five out of 


the six Electors, including the Protestant rulers of Saxony and Bran-' 


~denburg, were behind the Emperor. Nothing apparently could hinder 
Ferdinand’s plans for a unified German, State, and, hand in hand with 
the military effort, Jesuit and Capuchin missionaries were reconverting 
the lost territories to the Church. . Then the German Emperor com- 


mitted a grave political blunder which at last*gave his enemies a hold 


and a rallying cry.. He felt his position strong enough to warrant.a 
complete Catholic restoration throughout his dominions, and on March 
6th, 1629, issued the Edict of Restitution, the purpose of which was to 
restore the status quo of the Peace of Augsburg of 1555. Even his own 
_ Protestant allies were hit, and this at a time when trouble was brewing 
within the Catholic ranks, between the League and Wallenstein, and 
himself and Maximilian of Bavaria. * ® 


Richelieu was not slow to take advantage of the resultant confusion. 
He loosed Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden on Europe. 

The King of Sweden had long been meditating a descent on Ger- 
many as part of his plans for a Scandinavian Empire. Two things, 


however, had restrained him, an interminable struggle with Poland and ‘ 


lack of money to finance an imperial adventure. On the credit side 
he had a splendid army, highly disciplined and unitedly attached to 
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the bluff master-gunner who led them. Curiously enough, this army 
included “6,000 loose Irish kerns and swordsmen from Donegal,” 
transported by: Lord Deputy Chichester in the wholesale clearances 
which preceded the Plantation of Ulster under James I. The French 


“minister removed both obstacles from the King’s path; by the Peace 


of Altmark, negotiated by a French agent, his army was freed from 
the Polish war, and by the Treaty of Burwalde with France in January, — 
1631, he obtained a million livres for each of the next five years and 
300,000 down. In return, Gustavus pledged himself to maintain an 
army of 36,000 men in the field. Richelieu salved his conscience by 
exacting a promise that the Catholic Religion would be respected, a 
promise which was not kept, but at least a show had been put up to 
mollify French Catholiés and to deceive Pope Urban, who was kept 
in ignorance of the Treaty as long as possible by emphatic diplomatic 


' denials (°). 


At Breitenfeld*’near Leipsig, on September 17th, 1631, cus 
Adolphus annihilated Tilly’s army, destroying*the power of German 
Catholicism. The road: now lay. open before his armies—Wallenstein 
had .been deprived of his command; even Bavaria was at odds with 
the Empire—and there was none to oppose them. In turn, Frankfort, 


_ Mayence, Spiers, Worms, fell to the victorious northern army, and 


the Swedes poured on like a flood to the Rhine. At this juncture Gus- 


_ tavus proposed a settlement to Richelieu, the partition of Europe, giving 
France the left bank of the Rhine, Franche-Comté, Alsace, Luxem- 


burg, Flanders, and leaving what remained to the Swedes. Father 
Joseph-ardently opposed it. The price involved—an unequivocal and 
complete betrayal of the Catholic faith in Europe—was too much, and, 
to his credit as a Catholic and a European, be it said, he persuaded the 
sorely tempted Cardinal. Richelieu refused. In the spring of 1632 
Gustavus Adolphus continued his advance. Tilly was again defeated 
and mortally wounded on the banks of the Lech, April 15th, and, with 
cynical disregard for his pledged word, tHe Swedish King began to 
ravage neuttal Bavaria. At the critical hour the Catholic Powers drew 
together for a last defence; Maxmilian returned to the Emperor and 
Wallenstein was recalled. On November 19th, 1632, the two great 


captains met at Liitzen, not far from the fatal field of Breitenfeld. 


Wallenstein withdrew northwards after the battle, and the Swedes 


(6) Pastor, p. 27. 
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remained in possession of the enemy’s positions, but next morning they 
- found the dead body of their King among the slain. 

The death of Gustavus ‘Adolphus at once freed Richelieu from ; an 
exceedingly troublesome ally, and exposed his plans to a new danger. 
The Spaniards, led by the Cardinal- Infante, Don Ferdinand, drove his 
last Protestant helpers from. the field at Nordlingen in the autumn of 


1634. An Austra-Spanish combination might now overwhelm France. _ 
Hitherto the Cardinal had carefully preserved a position of “non-* 


belligerency,” while keeping the enemies of the Hapsburgs in arms by 
lavish subsidies. But the'time for such a policy was now past. On 
May 19th, 1635, having first renewed the Dutch, Swedish and Turkish 
alliances and declared his readiness to support a settlement that would 
undo the Counter-Reformation, he declared war on Spain. Thus, when 
an open choice could no longer be deferred, Richelieu’s ‘nationalism 
tipped the scales and religion was abandoned altogether. The" first 
three years of the war were marked by French failure on all fronts : 
the untrained levies, went to pieces in Flanders, the Valtellina was.lost 
in 1637, the Italian League of Rivoli broke up, and the Swedes were 
beaten back to the Baltic. Alt seemed, lost as the Spaniards under Don 


Ferdinand advanced to the zone of Paris: But there followed:one of: 


those bursts of military fervour which is so characteristic of the French 
when the country is in danger: enthusiasm for the Cardinal mounted 
high, recruits began to pour in, and, in 1638, the tide turned. The line 
of the Rhine was taken in December, and shortly afterwards the Spanish 
fleet was wiped out off Dover by the Dutch Admiral, Tromp. Portu- 
gal and Catalonia revolted against the Spanish Crown, and on the 9th 
September Roussillon surrendered to the French. ‘‘Sire,’ wrote Riche- 
‘ lieu to Louis XIII., “youf arms are in Perpignan’ and your enemies 
have perished.” He had achieved his purpose. Gaul had been won. 
On December, 4th, 1642, he was dead. 


When the priest who administered the last sacraments asked hina’ 


if he firmly adhered to all the articles of the Catholic Faith, the dying 
Cardinal replied, “All, without exception, and, if I had a thotisand lives 
I would give them all for the Faith and the Church.” “Monseigneur,” 
the priest continued, “Do you forgive your enemies?” “I have never 
had any enemies other than those of the State and the King.” That 
was the ‘man. ‘And when the news of his death reached Rome, Urban 
VIII. is reported to have said: ‘Well, if there is a God, Cardinal 
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Richelieu will have much to answer for. If not, he has done sats 
well.” It is an appropriate epitaph. 

The Peace of Westphalia, in 1648,-saw the end rie the most > 
appalling struggle Europe has, perhaps, ever known, a struggle which 


Richelieu alone is responsible for having prolonged. Véast tracts of the 


Germanies had been reduced to desert. The population had decreased 


from twenty-one million to thirteen million by bloodshed and famine, and 
. the Empire was reduced to the status of a German principality, one 


among many. t r 


In our own day we can better appreciate that Protestant 


‘victory, for compromise in the things of the spirit is always a victory 


for the enemies of the Faith. Europe now possesses no common prin- 
ciple of unity, and her civilisation is in danger of collapse. But 
Richelieu did more than make permanent.the division between the > 
Catholic and the Protestant culture. He established, as the dominating 
political form of the future, the absolute state, whether on the petty 
scale of’ the German Principalities with their already consecrated 
maxim, “cujus regio, ejus religio,” or in its fully national and deadly 


form in' France. And, three centuries after the Cardinal’s death, that 


absolute state is astride the world like a colossus. But it is not France. 
Too well has his lesson been learned. The Prussian is in Paris and 
his country prostrate beneath the Nazi heel. Itis surely a melancholy 
ghost that haunts the Palais Royal’ these days.’ Richelieu has indeed 


patuch to answer for.” 
W. P. MacDONAGH. 


| Bastoral Visitation in City 
Bartghes 7 
A SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM. 


“The utility and necessity of the pastoral ‘visitation of the people 
by their own parochial clergy is stressed by ecclesiastical legislation.(*) - 
Its great value for the good of souls is proved daily by experience. 
Toilsome and monotonous though it may be at times for the priest, his 
perseverance in it will bring a great reward. He will gain a closer 
unity with his flock and have a deeper sympathy for them in all their 
difficulties. They will extend to him a trust and an affection which no 
other work of his can engender. It offers him opportunities for doing 
good that otherwise would never come his way. Such visitation may 

‘be comparatively easy and pleasant work for the country pastor. But, 
in a populous city or suburban parish it may well prove the great 
problem of the pastoral ministry for both the pastor and his assistant 
priests. There they may count their people not by their tens or 
hundreds, but in thousands. These are not gathered together in any 
one street_or section, but are scattered in hundreds of houses; many 
of them are boarding with non-Catholics, others live in flats or tene- 
ments. Most of them are away from the parish for the greater part 


of the day. An annual visitation by the priest himself of every” 


parishioner, or even of every family group, in such circumstances, even 
were it the priest’s sole task, would be a problem. But, he has many 
other responsibilities. “There are his daily spiritual duties which he 
may not neglect. Then there’are sick calls. If there is a hospital of 
any size in his district its calls may well keep him going -all hours’ 
of the day and night. He may have the care of one or more cemeteries. 
He has to attend occasional meetings of parochial committees and 
societies. He must give time for the hearing of confessions, and for 
the visitation of his parochial and other schools. He will always have 
callers at his presbytery—people to interview on various business. mat- 
- ters, these arranging marriages, or baptisms, those, seeking this or that 
certificate, others to be instructed in the faith. Burdened with all these 


re ee 
Note (1) Cf. Canon 467; also Concil. Plen. Aust. et Nov, Zelandiae. LV. 
Dec. 216. 
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other duties any city priest may well feel the problem of parochial 
visitation well nigh insoluble. 

Many priests facing this great problem may not be aware that 
there is at handa solution of the difficulty. .A means is offered to them 
by which they may extend and multiply their work of pastoral visita- 
tion, and render it more effective in spite of the multiplication of other 
responsibilities and activities.. Furthermore, some ofthe clergy who 
may have availed themselves of this help to some extent, may not have | 
yet realised its far greater and more valuable possibilities than the mere 
mechanical routine work to which they have restricted it. This help, 
this means is the Legion of Mary. This organisation has for a first 
principle of its activity in any sphere: 

“The bringing of the priest to the people, not always in 
person—for that may be impossible—but everywhere in influence 
and understanding.” 

While its active members are lay people they work inseparably with the 
priest. They seek to supplement his efforts and bring all men into 
closer contact with him. 


From its humble beginnings in the City of Dublin, as far back as 
1921, the Legion of Mary, with the practical wisdom which has always 
characterised its undertakings, has applied the principle that the spiritual 
formation and the apostolic activity of the laity must go hand in hand. 
When it is established in any parish the Legion turns to the priest, who 
is one of its officers, its Captain, in fact, and, only in so far as he directs 
and approves, sets its hand to whafever tasks he considers most suitable 
and urgent for his parish. The first work undertaken by the Legion 
of Mary in Dublin was the visitation of the siek poor in a workhouse 
hospital. But it was not confined to this alone. To the most wretched 
and dejected of the people—prisoners in gaol, the down-and-out in 
poor lodgings and tenements, even those driven to live by sin and vice, 
as well as the people of every house in several congested city parishes 
—to all these the first Legionaries went, not as philanthropists, gor as 
social-workers, nor as bearers of any material relief. With strong and 
simple faith, united in spirit with Mary their Queen, they sought and 
served Christ, even in these His least brethren. In the years that have 
passed the Legion of Mary has developed; it has spread over the five 
continents. Its works have multiplied. But, everywhere it has found 
that the first method of active work which it adopted is not only of 


! 
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great assistance in ‘perfecting its other undertakings, but that it is also 
an excellent discipline which develops that apostolic spirit enkindled 


by its whole system: The priest who sets his Legionaries to the task. 


‘of. parochial visitation will find, if he attends the weekly meeting of 
their praesidium, or group, that he will himself acquire a wide know- 
ledge of his parishioners and their homes and problems from the reports 


submitted at the meeting. In addition, the select band of helpers which © 


he has gathered around him in the Legion will themselves catch fire 
with a more fervent zeal for souls. Through them, almost as much by 
his own more zealous visitation when the opportunity offers, he will 
be able to entér and influence the lives of many more of his flock. It 
is not only this group of zealous, discreet and kindly layfolk who will 
assist him care for his people, but also Mary, his Mother. 


The assistance which the Legion system of house-to-house visita- 


tion offers to a busy priest in the complex problem of his parish census 
has often made him decide to establish the Legion in his parish. But, 


occasionally, a pastor may do an injustice both to himself and to the. 


Legion in imagining that he has done his part once he has set up the 
_ praesidium and selected staunch and dependable people as its officers. 
Careful reading of the Legion handbook will convince him that though 
he may be content that these good people supply him regularly with a 
list of names and addresses of the people they have | visited, much 
more expected of them, and of himself, if they are to be in any way 


worthy of the Legion of Mary. The Handbook, speaking of this very ° 


work of taking a parish census, says that “discovery is only the pre- 
liminary and the easiest step.” 

The purpose of properly organised Legion visitation is the estab- 
lishment of a bond of intimacy and.friendship between the Legionaries 
and those they visit. A census of the parish, a canvass for Catholic 
literature, a campaign for the consecration of families to the Sacred 
Heart, sodality recruiting, any expedient suggested by local conditions 
may; serve as the excuse for the first visit’ of the Legionaries. But this 
is only the first step. The Legion visitors call, not to lecture, nor to 
ask many questions, but to gradually establish intimacy which will 
eventually open the gates of knowledge and influence. This must take 
time. It matters little whether weeks or months or even years are 
spent in visiting and re-visiting one case. Such patience and persever- 
ance may well be necessary., St. Charles Borromeo said once that one 
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soul may be diocese enough for a bishop. Where the busy city priest 
cannot spare more than an hour or two occasionally for this important 
work of visitation, the Legion of Mary offers him zealous representa- 
tives; many, where he is one: obedient to his every word; as capable 
(with his help) as he of gaining access to individuals and families; of 
irresistible gifts to win souls to higher things; according him the oppor- 
tunity of giving souls more than a routine ‘service. There is nothing 


‘ vague about true Legion visitation. It has a very definite purpose. In 
every case the purpose is definite and considerably good: Great good 
‘must be done to agreat number, if possible; if not, then great, good to 


a smaller number; never a little’ good to.a great number. Legionaries 
are reminded again and again that infinite patience and sweetness must 
be lavished on the human soul, so precious in the sight of God. So, in 
this work of parochial visitation the Legion of Mary demands much 
from its members. “It does not require from.its members wealth or 
influence, but faith unwavering; not famous deeds, but only unrelaxed 
effort ; not genius, but unquenchable love; not giant strength, but steady 
discipline . . . unfailing must be the service of the organisation conse- 
crated to the Vitgo Fidelis.” Commenting upon this characteristic 
spirit of the Legionary apostolate, Cecily Hallack wrote of its practical ° 
manifestation in the pioneering work of the first Dublin Legionaries :— 
“This philosophy produced a quality of patience which was 
so fr¢e from any hint of blame or fatigue that the : bitterest 
antagonist and the worst character would end by being touched 
by it, and almost afraid of it, as though it had in it something 

of the awful patience of God.” 
While success in bringing a soul to Christ, or inducing another to give 


Him a more generous service is a'great joy to any Legionary, failure 


to do so, at first, does not depress.. It is accepted as a challenge to 
greater labour, a penance, an exercise of faith, indeed, a higher joy— 
for in it the Legionary sees merely postponed and higher success. 
These are big claims, but they are borne ‘out many times over by 
the history of the Legion of Mary in many countries. They will be 
confirmed by the personal experience of any priest who has been atterid- 
ing regularly the weekly meetings of any godd Legion, praesidium. 
Where he has taken the time and trouble to fulfill the injunction of the 
Handbook: “The Legionaries must be made to realise that in the dis- 
charge of their duties they are the hands and feet and eyes and ears 
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and mouth of thetr Spiritual Director,” he will find that “the hour and: 
a half spent once a week at the meeting, guiding, encouraging, spiritu- 
alising the members, will enable him. to be everywhere, to influence 
evetybody, to overcome *all his physical limitations.” He will be 
pleased to endorse its claim— 
“Tmitating her who is the “Handmaid of’ the Lord,’ the Legion of 
Mary under her patronage and guidance, aspires to the honour of being 
the handmaid of the Ministers of the Lord . .. The Legion, while being ” 
part of the flock itself, aspires also to be the link between the shepherd 
and the flock, facilitating the work of the pastors and enabling them to 
be in constant personal touch with all the sheep of the flock; and, on the 
other hand, keeping the sheep always under the warm, benign influence 
of their pastors. Thus multiplying the priest; casting abroad his zeal, 
his personality and his very word; representing him everywhere and 
to everyone; the Legion makes it possible, even for a busy city priest, 
to have renewed the literal fulfilment of Our Divine Lord’s words: 
‘T am the good shepherd, 
I know mine, and mine know Me. 


j BERNARD O’CONNOR. 
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Moral Chenloagy and Canon Lam 


QUERIES. 


OBLIGATION OF HEARING MASS SATISFIED OUTSIDE 
_ CHURCH OR ORATORY. | 
Dear Rev. Sir,— 
When a Bishop allows Mass to be said on a Sunday outside a 
church or oratory, do those preseht satisfy their obligation of hearing 


Mass? This is becoming ’a very practical question, as not infrequently 


now Catholic Actionists, Boy Scouts, and similar organisations hold 
periodical meetings, and, for one reason or another, it is desirable for 
them to have a special Mass for themselves in, say, a large hall. It 
may be that such a Mass cannot be worked in between the usual paro- 
chial Masses; or it may be that the local church is not large enough to 
accommodate all the visitors with the ordinary congregation; it may 
be, too, that many of those to be present at the meeting cannot con- 
veniently hear another Mass in a church. For these and other reasons 
easily imagined, such as the special sermon and devotions particularly 


‘adapted to the needs of the participants, one can easily.realise the 


desirability of an affirmative reply to my question if it be at all admis- 


sible. 
CHAPLAIN 


REPLY. 

Local Ordinaries,. on special occasions, can certainly allow Mass 
to be said in a building, which is not a church or oratory, in order to 
meet the needs or reasonable desires of participants at functions such 
as those visualised by our correspondent. Canon 822 § 4 leaves no 
doubt on the point—“The local’ Ordinary, for a just and reasonable 
cause, in an extraordinary case, and per modum actus, can give per- 
mission for the celebration of Mass outside a church or oratory. But 
the Mass must be celebrated on a consecrated altar stone and in a 


becoming place.” 


On the other hand, the Code law (Can. 1249) rules that the obli- 
gation of hearing Mass can be satisfied “by hearing Mass in the open 
air, in any church, public or semi-public oratory, or in those cemetery 
private chapels mentioned in Can. 1190, but not in other private 
oratories unless this privilege is granted by the Holy See.” Now, 
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neither in the Code nor in the Formula Major nor in any other source, 
do we find anything that would indicate that a Bishop can dispense 
from this rule in such a way that the faithful can satisfy their obliga- 
tion by hearing Mass in any place other than those enumerated in the 
law. Of course, by his faculties from ‘the Formula Major, a Bishop 
can allow Mass to be said in the open and all present do satisfy, their 
obligation, as the above Can. 1249 positively indicates. Moreover, 
from Can. 1245, a Bishop has faculties to dispense a person from the - 
obligation of going to Mass at all on a particular Sunday, but this 
is quite a different thing from saying that he can dispense from the 
other law which fixes the place where the obligation, if it is to be dis- 
charged at all, can be satisfied. ‘ 

- Therefore, at first sight at least, it ould. seem that the only reply 
that can be given to the question proposed to us must be a negative one. 
And, in fact, we were strongly. of this opinion till we came across an 
article on this subject in a foreign periodical over the name of a dis- 
tinguished commentator, Father Bouscaren, S.J.(1). This writer . 
defends the opinion that when the Ordinary lawfully allows Mass to 
be said outside a church or oratory, say in a public hall, for the con-- 
venience of organisations such as those we are here considering, then 
all the members of the organisation who are present at the Mass satisfy 
their obligation. His argument amounts to this: Before the Code 
law. came into operation, the faithful could certainly satisfy their obli- 
gation by hearing such a Mass. Atqui the Code law has not changed 
the discipline on this point. Ergo. ee 

Pre-Code Discipline. In order to prove the Major of his syllo- 
gism, Father Bouscaren remarks that, though the Council of Trent 
forbade Bishops to allow Mass to be said in private houses or, in fact, 
anywhere outside churches or oratories dedicated to divine worship, 
still doctors of the highest standing, like St. Alphonsus and Gasparri 
and others, were unanimous in teaching. that in cases of necessity the 
Bishop could allow it. And, as examples of cases of necessity, they 
gave the following—if the church were not large enough to accommo- ° 
date all the faithful, if it had been destroyed, if it were occupied by 
hostile forces, if Mass had to be said for the inilitary or for a pilgrimage 
far removed from a church. Now in all these cases the reason the theo- 
logians appealed to, as a justifying cause for the Bishop’s. permission, 


(1) Vide Periodica; 1939, p. 52. 
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was this alone, namely, in order that the faithful concerned might. be 
able to satisfy their obligation of hearing Mass. In confirmation of 
this the writer quotes Gasparri(?): ‘“This.necessity is verified gener- 
ally where there is no church or oratory, or-at least when no church 
or oratory is available to a large portion of the faithful who, unless 
Mass be -said elsewhere, cannot hear Mass.” And again, more ex- 
plicitly(3): “In the cases of necessity enumerated above, Mass can- 


_ not be allowed outside a church or oratory except on days of precept, 


because on week days there is no obligation to hear Mass.’ If, then, 
concludes Bouscaren, the only reason that justified a Bishop, in allow- 
ing Mass outside a church or oratory, was to provide a means. whereby 
the faithful could satisfy their obligation of hearing Mass, does it not 
follow logically, that, when the faithful were present at such Mass they 
did satisfy their obligation? And, in fact, one sees insinuated in the 
Deécretal Law a real concomitance between these two—the permission 
for Mass and the fulfilment of the precept. The lawfullness of celebra- 
tion from the point of view of place, and the possibility of discharging 


- the obligation were corelative. There was one exception—that of Mass 


in a private oratory. But if not all those present at Mass in a private 
oratory satisfied their Sunday obligation—notwithstanding the fact that 
the Mass was lawful from the poirit of view of place—this resulted 
only from the positive restrictive clause to this effect, always inserted 
in the Papal Indult granting the privilege of a private oratory. ; 

The writer then confirms his opinion from a historical considera- 
tion. Prior to the Council of Trent, the faithful were bound to hear 
their Sunday Mass in their own parochial church. The Council did 
not insist on this local obligation, but was satisfied with an exhortation 
on the point. Some commentators then concluded that, since, now, 


there was no obligation to hear Mass in one’s parish church, it resulted, 


according to the mind of the Council, that one could satisfy his obliga- 
tion even in a private oratory. The general opinion, however, which 


“eventually became the accepted one, was to the contrary, but only be- . 


cause of the restrictive clause in the Indult—Volumus autum ut qui non 
sunt de familia non censeantur liberi ab obligatione audiendi Missam 
in ecclesia. Now, apart from this one: positive restriction which con- 
cerned private oratories, one will seek in vain for any other ecclesias- 
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(2) Gasparri, De Ssma Eucharistia, n. 274. 
*(3) Ib. n. 278. 
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tical law indicating that the Sunday precept is not satisfied when one 
is present at a Mass lawfully celebrated from the point of view, of place. 
In fact, there was no other law that explicitly dealt with the place where 
the Sunday precept had to be fulfilled. And the reason was because, 
in the minds of everybody, the precept was considered satisfied when- 
ever the Mass was said ina lawful place. As evidence of this Gatti- 
cus is quoted as saying: “This is the law that binds the faithful, 
namely, that they cannot satisfy their obligation of hearing Mass 
devoutly and attentively except in a place approved by the Church for 
the lawful celebration of Mass.. .For these two cannot be separated— 
the precept of hearing Mass and the obligation of hearing it in those © 
places alone where the Mass can lawfully be celebrated for those who 
are bound to hear it, -If the two be separated, there will be a contra- 
diction—while one precept concerning the Mass will be discharged, the 
other, determining the place where ‘the obligation ought to be dis- 
charged, will be violated. In vain, then, will one look for an ecclesias- 
tical law specifically commanding the faithful to hear. Mass in this or 
that place—there is no reason for such a law since there is a clear | 
precept forbidding that Mass be celebrated except in certain definite 
places.” Finally, Leo XIII, when dealing witht semi-public ‘oratories 
in his decree of January 23, 1889, added: “Just as, by the authority 
of the Ordinary, the holy Sacrifice of the Mass can be offered in such » 
oratories, so all those who are present satisfy their obligation.” Here 
one should notice the same recurring idea of the relation between the 
lawfulnss of celebration from the point of view of place and the ful- 
filment of the precept. For the Pope says: Sicut . . ita. 


From all the above, Father Bouscaren concludes that there can be 
no doubt about the fact that, prior to the Code, whenever the Bishop 
lawfully gave permission for the celebration of Mass outside a church 
or oratory, all those present (to meet whore needs the PeasiGa was 
given) satisfied their obligation. 


Code Disctpling. Is the conclusion just now enunciated defensible 
under the new law? Father Bouscaren maintains that it is. on the 
general principle that we are not to depart from the pre-Code discipline 
unless it is certain that the Code has made a change. Now, it does not 
appear that the Code has introduced any alteration in jthe faculties « 
whereby the Ordinary may allow Mass outside a church or oratory. In 
fact, the S. Congregation of the Sacraments, on July 26, 1924, declared 


* y . 
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the contrary to be the case. ‘ Now, if this be so, does it not seem reason- 


able to cgnclude that the permission which the Bishop grants carries . 


with it under the new law, as it did under the old, the faculty for the 
faithful to satisfy their obligation—at least ‘for those of the faithful 
whose needs supplied the Bishop with the reasonable cause which justi- 
fies his giving permission at all? Against this conclusion, our main 
difficulty, of course, is this, that while under the pre-Code discipline © 
there was no law which specifically determined the places where one 
had to satisfy his Sunday obligation, this is no longer the case, since 
the present law (Can. 1249) very definitely enumerates five such places. 
But Father Bouscaren meets the difficulty—at last to his own satisfac- 
tion. He says the law is silent on his point, and we presume that his 
reason for this statement is the: fact that the canon fas no such: restric-. 
tive word as tantum before the five places mentioned—a fact which, 
one must admit, is rather significant. F 


It would appear, then, that this writer’s contention has a certain 


_amount of intrinsic probability to which may be added the extrinsic 


probability resulting from the agreement of other approved authors. — 
Father Bouscaren says that he consulted as many:as twenty of the best - 
known commentators, and he found that only two of them—Prummer 


‘and Genicot—gave any consideration to this question, but both these 


agreed with himself though they give no reason whatever to substan- 
tiate their opinion. ‘ Prummer(‘) says: “When Mass is said by special 
permission in a. profane place, those, for whom the permission is 
granted, satisfy their obligation.” And- Genicot-Salsmans(>): “All 
satisfy their dbligation when Mass is said in the open. . ..or when it 
is said, by special permission or by a-privilege which is not merely 
personal, in a place which is not entirely private; thus the Holy See is 
wont to allow in the Missions that Mass be said in any becoming place, 
puta in domo aperta, where there are no oratories.” From all this it 
results, we think, that an affirmative reply may safely be given to our 


‘cerrespondent’s query so that, when the local Ordinary gives Catholic 


Actionists and similar organisations special permission for a Mass on 
a Sunday outside a church or oratory, the members of these organisa- 
tions who are present satisfy their obligation. 
————_—— ——— ee  0C0rCrrnuXuO 
(4) Theol. Moral. Vol. II, n. 482. z 
(°) Institutiones Theol. Moral. Vol. I, n. 342. 
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A BETTING CASE. 
Dear Rev. Sit,— . 

~ A, a betting man, approaches B, a horse trainer, on a racecourse, 
gives him £20 and asks him to put it on a certain horse in 4 race. B 
is aware that the purpose of the bet is to elicit information from “him- 
self, and he merely says, “All right.” B knows, too, that the horse m 
question cannot win except by a mere chance. Consequently, instead 
of handing the £20 to a Bookmaker, he keeps it himself—but prepared 
to pay the dividend if, by any chance, the horse should win. ‘Later, he 
is uneasy in conscience over the affair, and he consults a priest who 
binds him to refund the £20 to A. Is the priest right in his decision? 
If not, is he bound himself to indemnify the trainer? 

ONLOOKER. 


: REPEY- . 
If the facts are exactly as, stated, we think the priest’s decision 
“ was not correct. Apparently, there was no fraud or deception on the 
part of B. He had no obligation whatever to supply information to 
‘A, and in not supplying it he did him no wrong. All that A could 


_ reasonably require from B was that the wager be laid on the specified . 


horse so that he would get his dividend if the horse won. The only 
irregularity we can see in the case is this, that, instead of laying the 
wager with a Bookmaker, B took the risk himself. Now, if he had 
conscientiously made up his mind to pay up, should the horse by any 
chance win—and we are told that this was exactly the case—we cannot 
see how any injustice was done to A or to anyone-else. If the horse 
were to win, it would be immaterial to A whether he collected from B 


or from a professional Bookmaker. And, as far as anyone else is. 


concerned, we cannot see, either, how rights were violated. If A had 
definitely instructed B to lay the wager with X and nobody else, there 
would be question whether or not an injury was done to the latter, but, 
happily, this issue is not raised in our case. 

And, as regards the priest’s part in the case, we would remark, 


first of all, that it is not said that he gave his decision in the capacity of © 


confessor, though we are inclined to think that this is what our corres- 
pondent means to convey. We shall, therefore, deal with the case, looking 
at the priest from both points of view—that merely of a priest and 
that of a confessor. If the priest wete consulted merely as a priest, 
that is as an upright, prudent man, possibly with experience, too, and 
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fe Ret ; 
likely to give a just and right decision—in this light, he had no particu- 


lar obligation towards B, and when he gave his honest opinion, right or . 
wrong, he gave what he was asked for, and he was not responsible for 
the consequences. But, if in his capacity as confessor he had to’ decide 
this affair as a matter of conscience for his penitent, he had an #bliga- 


’ tion ex officio to give a correct decision. We believe he gave a wrong 


decision. This is our opinion, though we readily admit that he may 


have good reasons of his own for thinking as he did—reasons we can-- 


not see. But, whether his ruling was right or wrong objectively, we 
are satisfied that he has no obligation now to indemnify the trainer. 
He acted in good faith—did he not? Therefore, his action, even if 
objectively wrong, was not theologically culpable, which it would need 
to be before the obligation to restore can be imposed. The most a con- ~ 
fessor is ‘bound to when he gives a wrong decision in matters of ‘this 
kind without grave fault on his part is to try and impede the conse- 
quences of his mistake, if he can do ‘so without serious inconvenience 
or-danger to the Seal. In the present case, we presume, the decision 
has been ifreparably put into effect. Therefore, nothing remains to 


be done. : 
. & a x pe. 


OCCASIONAL CONFESSOR OF RELIGIOUS WOMEN. 


Eitear Rev. Sir,— 


Though you have ae? written wisely and well on the subject - 
ef confessions made by Sisters to a confessor who is not ordinarily 
qualified to hear the confessions of religious women, still, apparently, 
some doubts remain on the point. Here isa fact that has come to my» 
knowledge: Father X, when lecturing recently to a large assemblage 
of nursing Sisters, made this statement: “Suppose a nun meets a 
confessor not approved for the confessions of religious women, and, 
for the peace of her conscience, asks him to hear her confession, of 
course she is in order. But the confession must not be heard in a 
vacant room or parlour. Canon 522 says, definitely, No. And,,if the 


_ Sister, knowing the law, confesses in such a place, she would He guilty 


of grave sin, and the absolution would be invalid. She might as well 
have gone to confession to the baker.” Subsequently, some of the 
Sisters approached the Father, and asked him: “Do you really mean 
to say that such a confession made outside the confessional is inv alid ?’ 
“Ves,” he replied, “and, if grave sins are confessed, they would have 
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to be confessed again.” This trenchant pronouncement. caused much ~ 


wonderment and not a little perturbation of conscience. Now, with all 


due respect, I totally disagree with this priest both from the point of. . 


_ view of doctrine and from the point of view of prudence. 

It is only to be expected that Sisters, and particularly the Sidtets 
addressed by Father X, will occasionally, for the peace of their con- 
science, desire, and very reasonably desire, to confess to a visiting 
priest. Now, they cannot usually leave their nursing floor, and, even 
if they could, it is asking too much from them to expect that they will 
submit to the odium involved in going to the confessional, placed, often 


enough, in a remote part of the institution. In such circumstances, © 


where else can they confess if not ina vacant room or parlour? And, 
I contend, they are perfectly justified in confessing in such a place. Did 
not the Pontifical Commission, in 1920, interpret Can. 522 in’ the sense 
that it includes any place legitimately designated for the confessions .of 
‘women? And does not Can. 910 § 1 say that, in cases of illness of 
other real necessity, confessions of women may lawfully be heard out- 
side a confessional? And did not the Commission again on February 
12, 1935, decide that any suitable place chosen.in a case of real necessity 
.is a place lawfully designated for the confessions of women? Conse- 
quently, I mairttain that if a Sister really needs to go to confession for 
the peace of her conscience, but either she or the confessor cannot— 
‘even morally—go to the confessional, her confession in a parlour or 
private room is both valid and lawful in the eyes of the Code and the 
above-mentioned decisions. : g : 
But, even if my thesis were not correct objectively, would not the 
theory of Common Error or Positive Doubt save the position for those 
of the Sisters who have been confessing in. this way in good taithe se: 
And, even if one were to reply in the negative to this, should not a 
priest, who wants to rectify matters, at least be prudent in the choice 
of his language so that he will not cause wonderment, bewilderment, 
and, worse, anguish of conscience amongst the Sisters concerned: 
“MYSTIFIED.” 


REPLY. 

There is a certain limited sphere in which Father X does not deserve 
the severe criticism levelled at him by our correspondent. It must not 
be forgotten—as “MYSTIFIED” seems to forget—that the Pontifical 
Commission on December 28, 1927, gave this other decision, namely, 


oe 
rv 
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rane ‘confessions bE religious - women, made outside the mar Etoken 
of in Can. 522, and the reply given on November 24, 1920, are not 


-. only unlawful but also invalid.’ Consequently, if.Father X had before 


his mind the case—and that case only—of a Sister who could con- - 
veniently betake herself to the place where the. Sisters normally con- 
fess, his statement was correct whatever about his prudence in the choice — 


‘-of the words in which he expressed himself. But, when we have said 


this, we must add immediately. that if his lecture ended there, it was very 
defective and incomplete as it would have failed to inform the Sisters 
of their full rights, and, indeed, of rights which for them may be para- 
mount. It is here, we believe, the strong criticism of our correspondent 
is entirely justified. For our part, we think we have sufficiently dealt 
with the question in past issues('), but, as' it has been raised again so 
ay, it will not be useless to go back over the pfound again 
very briefly. 

As far as the pojnt at issue‘is concerned, the Pontifical Commis- 
sion gave three decisions. The first was on November 24, 1920, to the 
effect that “Canon 522 is to be understood in the sense that confessions 
which religious women make for'the peace of their conscience to a con- 
fessor approved by the local Ordinary for the confessions of women, 
are valid and lawful provided they be made in a church or in an oratory, 
even semi-public, or in a place which is legitimately destined for the con- 
fessions of women.” After this decision appeared, two doubts still 
remained—(1) If a Sister confessed anywhere outside the-places men- 
tioned, would her confession be not only unlawful but also invalid, and 
(2) What is meant by the expression place legitimately destined for 
the confessions of women”? Had such place to be designated by the 
Bishop? Has it to be the place habitually designated, or could it be 
designated for an individual case? The first of these doubts was. set 
at rest. by the decision of December, 1927, quoted above, and which, 
for the first time in history, made the place where a confession is heard 
a condition, for its validity. The other doubt remained till February 
12, 1935, when the Commission, replying toa question on the point, 
said that “The Words, place legitimately destined, which were the sub- 
ject of the interpretation given on November 24, 1920, are to be under- 
stood not only of a place habitually designated, but also of ‘a place 
designated by way of act or chosen in accordance with the ruling of 


(1) Vide A.C.R. 1929, p. 65; 1935, p. 253. 
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Can. 910 § 1.” Consequent on this decision, the Record made this 
comment: “In other words, the expression, place lawfully destined, — - 
does not only mean a place habitually designated, but it includes also 
: 
; 
} 
4 
. 


a place designated lawfully for the occasion of one confession or even 
chosen by the confessor himself for the confession of a Sister who is 
ill or in some other real necessity, just as he would act in the case of a 
ysecular woman. The other real necessity may be manifold, and we 
do not doubt but that it includes the case of a Sister who, for the peace 
of her conscience really needs to go to confession, but who for good 
yeason, physical-or moral, cannot go to the oratory or habitual confes- . 
sional. It will be seen immediately that, though the decision does not 
actually conflict with the decision of December 28, 1927, which made 
the circumstance of place a condition for. validity: it will render that 
decision well nigh nugatory in actual. practice.” That our comment 
was accurate is confirmed by statements since made by approved 
authors(*).. Enough, then, has been’ said to show that our correspon- 
dent is perfectly justified in his criticism of Father X’s statements, and 
we would conclude by putting the whole position in this form: When- | 
ever, in case of necessity, it would be lawful for a confessor to hear | 
the confession of a secular woman-in a parlour or private room, it 
would also in like necessity be lawful for an otherwise unauthorised con- 
fessor to hear the confession of a Sister in a similar place, and such - 
confession is valid. . . 


JOHN J.NEVIN. 4 


{#) Vide ex. gr. Cappello, Ed. 1928, n. 450. 
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‘Biturgy 


I. ADMINISTRATION OF SOLEMN BAPTISM IN PRIVATE | 


HOMES. - 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

I am in a country parish and, recently, I baptized some children 
in their home, which is many miles from one of the out-churches of 
‘this parish. I had previously spoken to the people about bringing the 
children along to the church, but, as they had no means of conveyancé 


_to the church of the parish, when -I returned some time later I dis- 


covered that the children had not been baptized. 

I baptized them there and then and gave the ceremonies after : 
baptism, telling the people to bring the children along to the church 
for the rest of the ceremonies. 

(1) As the same difficulty in regard to conveyance arises repeat- 
edly, and as people are neglectful of such duties nowadays, I am won- 
dering should I have given all the ceremonies in the house. 

(2) If so, ares I now return to the home to supply those cere- 
monies ? 

(3) Would Solemn Baptism in the house requite: the use of 
soutane, surplice and stole, or just the stole, as in a private Baptism? 

JOANNES. 
‘ REPLY: 

The correct procedure in the case deseribed by Joatines is to per- 
form the complete ritual for Solemn Baptism. The course pursued 
by Joannes would be correct if private Baptism’ were being adminis- 
tered in a case of danger of death. Before considering the accessory 
questions raised in his query, it may be useful to set out the principles 
governing the case. 

Firstly, the law regards the administration of Solemn oes as 
the ordinary, regular procedure. Secondly, this sacrament is to be 
administered, ordinarily, in the baptistry or, at least, in a church or 
public oratory (Can. 773,775). Any departure from these two rules 
is by way of exception. Thus, in the first place, Baptism may ‘be 
administered privately “in mortis periculo”; also, with the Ordinary’s 
permission, in administering conditional Baptism to adult converts. 
Secondly, Solemn Baptism may be administered in private houses in 
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¢ertain cases specified in law. The Code enunciates two exceptions 
and the Decrees of the Fourth Plenary Council of Australasia add a 
third exception. Sa 

(i) The sons or grandsons of ‘supreme temporal rulers (Kings, 


Emperors, Presidénts of Republics) actually in power, or of their 
prospective successors, may receive Solemn Baptism in private resi 


dences, if these actual or prospective rulers make-such request of the 
Ordinary. 
(ii) The Local Ordinary. may, for a just and ame cause, 


permit Baptism to be administered in a private house in some excep- — 


tional case. (in casu aliquo extraordinario) if in his conscience he 


_ deems it advisable. Such a cause need not be very grave.: Some just. 


and reasonable cause suffices, eg, if a parent or parents refuse to have 
‘the child taken to the church, while consenting freely to Baptism in 
the home. 


(iii) “Si infans ob magnam distantiam vel ob gravem aeris tern-, 
periem ad ecclesiam tuto ferri non possit” (Dec. 335).° 


In the light of the foregoing considerations the queries of Joannes 
may now be answered. 


(1) As stated at the outset, i should have performed all the cere- 
monies. The case is covered by either the second or the third excep- 
tion specified by law. If it is covered by the third exception, he may act 
on his own initiative. Otherwise he must obtain permission of the 
Local Ordinary i in accordance with the’ terms of the second exception. 


(2) Ceremonies omitted by error, as in the present case, must be 


supplied with just as much reason as the ceremonies which precede the 
administration of private Baptism. The relevant canon refers to cere- 
monies “quavis ratione” omitted: “Caeremoniae atitem quae in Bap- 
tismi collatione praetermissae quavis ratione ‘fuerint, quamprimum in 


ecclesia suppleantur.” (Can. 759, 3). Of course, the ceremonies may 
be supplied in the house for the reason which poet the sacrament 
to be administered there originally. : 


It may be that the inconvenience of. returning to the house, dis- 
agreeableness on the part of the parents or some other reason may 
excuse the priest from supplying the ceremonies in this case. Certainly 
he may be excused more easily from the obligation invalved in the term 
“quamprimum” of the canon quoted: above. . ' 


Liturgy. EYE 


(3) Seeing that Solem Baptism is being administered, even thought 
it is not ina baptistry or church, the soutane, surplice and stole must 
mos." be worn, as required by the Ritual. 
ee Pe, RE % oe x % 
UL MASS AT LEAST ONCE A WEEK.IN CHURCHES AND 
ORATORIES IN WHICH THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 
IS RESERVED. 
may. Dear Rev. Sir, 
- Will you ‘kindly settle this question. I know that, ordinarily, ' 
Mass must be celebrated once a week in the Convent oratory, so that 
the Sacred Species may be. renewed. At the present time some 
# parishes‘ have less than the regular complement of priests owing to 
the number of priests engaged as military chaplains. “As a consequence, 
the parish church must be left without Mass in order that Mass may 
be celebrated at the Convent. Would it be permissible to omit the 
weekly Mass in these circumstances, making provision for the renewal 
of the Sacred Species by transferring particles consecrated in the 
parish church? It is no great inconvenience for the sisters to attend 
the parish church and, moreover, they are quite agreeable to the ne 
: posal. 
QUAERENS. 
REPLY. j 
It is to! be assumed. from the tenor of the proposal that Quaerens 
contemplates the omission of weekly-Mass not only on some excep- 
tional occasions but as a permanent arrangement in present circum- 
. stances. A study of the relevant canon of the Code leaves no doubt 
that such an innovation is unlawful. ’ 
_In-Canon 1265 are enumerated (1) the churches in which the 
Blessed Sacrament, ought (debet).to be reserved (e.g., in cathedral and 
parochial churches), and (2) the churches and oratories. in which the 
Blessed Sacrament may (potest) be reserved, with the permission of 
the Local Ordinary (e.g., collegiate churches, the principal oratory of 
a religious house, etc.). 
It is stipulated, further, that two conditions must be fulfilled when 
the Blessed Sacrament is reserved in any. of the churches. enumerated. 
(1) Somebody must be entrusted with the custody of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. (2) Ordinarily (regulariter), a priest must celebrate Mass in 
the sacred. place (in loco sacro) at least once a week. 
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The terms of the canon leave no room for doubt. The word 
“regulariter” provides for an occasional omission of the weekly Mass, © 
but by way of exception when some just excusing cause is present. 
But to eliminate the practice of weekly Mass for an indefinite period 
is, plainly, to violate the law. In fact, the required conditions gain 
added strength from the use-of the term “dummodo.” As a rule of 
interpretation for rescripts, Canon 39 states that conditions introduced - 
by the particles “si” or “dummodo” are essential for the validity of 
a rescript. Arguing a pari, it seems reasonable to maintain that the 
use of these particles in other carionical documents indicates that the 
condition in question is of a somewhat imperative character. 


Moreover, it is an unjustified assumption of Quaerens that the 
purpose of the law is simply in order that the Sacred Species may be 
renewed. Rather, the celebration of Mass at least once in the week 
is, in the mind of the legislator, an integral part of the worship due to 
the Blessed Sacrament, reserved in the church. In Canon 1272 it is 
decreed that the consecrated hosts should be “recentes” and that they 
should be renewed frequently (frequenter renoventur). It is laid down. 
that directions given by the Local Ordinary in this regard are to be 
observed. It is left, therefore, to the Local Ordinaries or other par- 
ticular legislators to determine specifically'the period of time within 
which the Sacred Species must be'renewed. It is unlikely, then, that 
the stipulation of Canon 1265, requiring Mass at least once a week, is 
made with a view to determining a time limit for a renewal of. the 
Sacred Species. The inference is that Mass is to be celebrated for 
other reasons as well, e.g., “ratione loci sacri,”.as an act of worship 
natural-in the place in which the Blessed Sacrament is reserved. Simi- 
larly, it is decreed that such churches should be open to the faithful 
every day, at least for a period of some hours (Can. 1266). 


This line of argument is borne out historically. In former times 
the celebration of Mass daily was the stipulation for chufches in which 
the Blessed Sacrament was reserved. It was only by way of an excep- 
_tional favour that the celebration of Mass only once a week used to be 
“permitted. 

In view of the foregoing arguments it is plain that the other con- 
siderations raised by Quaerens, i.e., omission of Mass in the parish 
church once in the week, the willingness of the sisters to forego the 


weekly Mass in their oratory, have no immediate bearing on the solu- 
tion of his question. 


Liturgy. 09 


Ill. ORDER OF PRAYERS IN MISSA oe 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

I am aware that the following query has been treated in the pages 
of the Record on more than one occasion. However, some, at least, 
are uncertain as to what is the correct procedure in some of the cases 
involved. To remove all misunderstanding, will you kindly set out 
the order of the prayers in celebrating a Missa Quotidiana for the fol- 
lowing intentions? 

(1) The Holy Souls. 

(2) Deceased members of Sacred Heart Sodality. 


(3) Deceased members of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, Chris- 

tian and Surnames being supplied. 

(4) Parents of Mr. Smith (Christian names not known). 

(5) Ad intentionem dantis or, A Special Intention. 

(6) Welfare of some person living. 

Regarding the last intention, what is to be said of the practice of 
applying a Missa Quotidiana in such cases? 
MINUS SAPIENS. 

REPLYS 

It will be convenient to set out, first of all, the relevant ‘rubric of 
the Missal. “Si Missa applicetur pro defunctis in genere dicuntur 
orationes quae in Missa quotidiana defunctorum prostant; si vero 
applicetur pro defunctis certo designatis, prima dicitur pro iisdem 
defunctis (deficiente vel ignorata designatione dicitur Oratio, ‘Deus, - 
veniae Largitor’), secunda ad libitum, tertia ‘Fidelium’ pro .omnibus 
defunctis.” (Add. et Var. III., 10). ; 

The rubric, it will be observed, reduces all possible cases to three: 

(a) Mass for the Holy Souls in general. In this case the prayers 
are said as contained in the Missa Quotidiana, the order of the Missal 
being retained. 

(b) Mass for certain specified departed acute (whether the names 
are available or not). In this case the first prayer is the one suited 
to the intention, ¢.g., pro uno defuncto, pro pluribus defunctis; the 
second is chosen ad libitum ; the third is “Fidelium,” i.e., for all departed 
‘souls. 

(c) Missa de Requie, when no precise designation of the inten- 
tion is made or when such designation is unknown. 
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Applying these.rules, the various cases presented by our correspon- 
dent may be solved: 

(1) As in’ (a) above. : 

(2) As in (b) above. The first prayer will be “pro pluribus 
defunctis” (N. 16 or 17). If the Mass is offered exclusively. for 
deceased members of the Women’s Sacred Heart Sodality - (likewise, 
for deceased members of the Children of Mary), the appropriate modi- 


fications may be made, 4 g., omission of the masculine form “famu-. 


lorum.” 

(3) As in (b). . If there are several names on the list the prayer 
No. 16 or 17 should be recited as given in the Missal. If there are 
only two or three, the Christian names may be Latinised and expressed 
after “famulorum.” _ : : . 

(4) As in (b). The first prayer will again be No. 16 or No. 17, 
the Christian names being omitted. 

(5) Asin (c). This case seems to be covered by the expression 
“deficiente vel ignorata designatione,” for there is no explicit designa- 
tion of departed souls for whom the special fruit of the Mass is to be 
applied. . 
(6) As in (c).' As in the previous case, a Missa de Requie is 
being offered without any designation of departed souls for whom the 
special fruit is applied. 

Regarding the last, case listed ‘by Minus Setiend it should be 
pointed out in the first place that the special fruits of the,Mass are 
essentially the same whether the Mass offered is de Requie or of some 
feast or feria. No doubt it is more in accordance with the spirit of 
the liturgy to offer the Mass of the day or some appropriate Votive 
Mass. However, a grave cause is not required in order that the Mass 
of the Dead may be said, e.g., 1f no vestments other than black are avail- 
able, if no Missal except the small black one is procurable. 

a cm A # * 
IV. ORIGIN OF THE WORD “FERIA.” 
Dear Rev. Sir, : 

What is the origin of the term “feria” as used in the ecclesiastical 

calendar? 
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In classical Latin the term “feriae” (always employed in the 


* 
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plural) signified a holyday or festival, considered under the aspect of 


_a day free from worldly business. On such days the people were 


“free” from work and the law courts were not in session. The day : 
was reserved for religious cult and various games and enjoyments. . . 
As Christianity spread “feriae” were imposed in order to provide for 
the celebration of the’ feasts instituted by the Church. In the earliest 
Christian usage, then, as in classical Latin, “feria” or “feriae” denoted 
a religious festival. ‘ 

But besides this meaning, the word was used in a special sense 
in the Christian Church from very early times to denote the days of 
the week, e.g., “feria secunda” for Monday. As a result, it has come 
about that a day on which no particular feast is celebrated is now 
known simply as a “feria,” and on such a day the Mass and Office, 
are “ferial,” i.e., not of a feast. As a result, then, of its being used 
to denote the days of the week, the term “feria” has come to have a 
‘signification rather the contrary of its original meaning. It is of 
interest, therefore, to trace the origin of this system of notation. 

One explanation is given in the Roman Breviary in the lessons 
of the Second Nocturne of the feast of Saint Silvester (Dec. 31): 
“While retaining the names ‘Sabbatum’ and ‘Dies Dominica,’ he 
(Pope S. Silvester) wished the other days of the week to be called 
by the names of their respective feriae, as indeed they had already been 
called in the church, with this intention that the clergy, daily casting 
aside care for earthly things, should be altogether free to serve God 
alone:” 

Another explanation is supported by Ducange and others. It is. 
said that the week following Easter Sunday was appointed -by the, 
Emperor Constantine to be observed as one continuous festival, and 
that originally the year began with Easter. Easter Day, then,. was 
the great festival, but the Monday, Tuesday, etc., following tt were 
also, festivals, and so were called “Secunda feria,” ‘“Tertia feria,” etc., 
respectively. Seeing that every Sunday is a festival in a certain sense, 
the custom arose of 1S the subsequent days of the week “secunda 
feria,” “tertia feria,” , following the example of the first week of 
the year. This view nie many supporters. Against the suggestion 
that the custom dates from the time of Constantine is the fact that 
Tertullian, long before Constantine, speaks of Wednesday and Friday 
as “quarta et sexta feria’ (de jejunis adv. Psychicos c. 2). 


- 
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Some scholars explain the usage as being akin to and probably 
derived from the Jewish expressions of “una Sabbati,”, “prima Sab- 
bati,” meaning “the first day from the Sabbath.” Mark 16, 2; Acts. 
20, 7). | 

Dollinger, in his ““The Gentile and the Jew,” gives an interesting 
explanation of the Roman “feriae,” distinguishing them into two 
classes. “Festival time received its name Feriae (feriendis victimis) 
from sacrifice, the essential. act of the religious life. The day on 


‘which sacrifice was offered for the people was equivalent to a “festus — 


dies,” a day which could only be employed in religious acts or was 
exempt from work.- When we add therete banquets, games and other 
enjoyments, the idea of the Roman feast day is complete. There 
were also “feriae not feast days, i.e, on which sacrifice only was 
offered, as was the case with the Nundinae.” (1198). This concep- 
tion of the classical feriae suggests the view that every day in the 
Christian calendar is a feast day in the sense that the sacrifice of the 


Mass is offered daily, while on some days certain external solemnities _ 


are also added in celebration of some particular feast. Every day, 
then, is a “feria” ot feast day, the Sunday or “feria prima” ordinarily 
being the greater feast followed by ‘six lesser ones. . 

Finally it may be noted that the term ‘Sabbatum’’ was nearly 
always used in place of “Septima feria” on account of the close asso- 
ciation of this day with the Jewish Sabbath. In like manner the first 
day of the week, from its association with the Resurrection of our 
Lord, became the “Dies Dominica,” or Lord’s Day, from’ Apostolic 
times. However, the expressions “feria prima” and “feria septima” 
are found in early ecclesiastical literature. 


; JAMES CARROLL. 


Book Revivwsz 


FATHER JOHN" SULLIVAN, S.J-T ne F. McGrath, S.J. Long- 
mans, 1941. j 
This book is a charming account of the life of a saintly Jesuit. 
John Sullivan had before him the prospect of a brilliant legal career. 
His father had been celebrated at the Irish Bar in the days of the 
giants, O’Connell and Butt; his work was rewarded when he became 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland and: was. created baronet. The chapters 
‘that describe John Sullivan’s childhood and student days at Trinity 
are most pleasant reading, revealing the life of a most attractive and 
cultured Irish family in a véry appealing fashion.” John Sullivan be- 
came immersed in the classics, but, like so many classical scholars, had 
‘so much difficulty with mathematics that it rather hindered his trium- 
phant course in the schools. Classics are grand, but in a legal family. 
the law makes imperious demands. So John Sullivan began a mys- 
_terious career as a barrister. One of his brothers, who was likewise 
a barrister, devoted himself to book-binding, eventually becoming an 
authority in that attractive art. But John Sullivan, who had won - 
some fame as the best-dressed young man about Dublin, found a dif- 
ferent outlet for his family’s restlessness. He became a Catholic 
and, after much searching of his soul and delightful prompting by his 
friends, including nuns, he entered the Society of. Jesus. Father 
McGrath then gives a touching picture of Sullivan as novice and 
Jesuit. His holiness was remarkable, but it was a gentle holiness that 
abounded in charity—charity even to the extent of- this fine’ Latin 
scholar indulging in such expressions as Omne Recte (all right) as a 
help to fellow novices, whose Latin was an affair of fits and starts. 
Father Sullivan’s ‘career at Clongowes seem to fit him for the 
part of a Catholic “Mr. Chips”—as his kindness and understanding 
of boys made him a figure that has won a place in the history ‘of the 
great Irish school. All through this period, he was busy outside the 
college, visiting the poor and helping the afflicted. The former dandy 
was now something of a legend as the’ worst-dressed Jesuit in: Ireland. 
But he remained the same cheerful, high-minded man, whose power 
of prayer and real holiness are attested by a series: of extraordinary 
answers to his prayers. Father McGrath presents these with fine dis- 
cretion—a discretion that John Sullivan’s character demanded. This 
‘is a delightful book, both on account of the man whose holy life it 
describes, and of the manner in which this life is told. It is stated 
that the book has enjoyed considerable success abroad, and it is to be 
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hoped that many will read this interesting book here,’ because it will — 
do us all much good to know the life of such a saintly and gentle priest 
as Father John Sullivan. 
hd 
% % et % % : 
ALL THE DAY LONG; by Daniel Sargent. Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York. Pp. 256. ‘a 
A book of unusual interest in these days when, humanly speak- 
ing, the Missions in the East seem to be in the melting pot, is one. 
entitled: “All The Day Long.” It is the biography of James Anthony 
Walsh, co-founder of Maryknoll. k 
The opening chapters give indication of: the absorption with 
which one can read this story of the foundation and gradual success 
of the great. missionary effort of, Maryknoll—a name frequently met 
when one reads of the Missions. We in Australia know little about 
its foundation, its founders or its work. This book supplies a need. 


As a young priest, James Anthony Walsh recognised that the  . 


Catholic Church in the United States had a duty to perform towards _ 
their newly-acquired possession, the Philippine Islands. His efforts 
on behalf of the Philippines increased until he was sending missionary 
priests and sisters to many far-off fields. Huis interest in the gteat’ 
Catholic work of the Missions never flagged, his courage never failed. 

He had as co-founder of Maryknoll Father Price, of North Caro- 
lina. The “firm” of Walsh and Price was a perfect combination— 
the one a prayerful man of action, the other an active man of prayer. 
Maryknoll had a very humble beginning. Its founders had the joy 
and satisfaction of seeing the grain of mustard seed grow into a tree 
and spread its branches to the ends of the earth. They saw the 
‘United States become a foremost support of the Foreign Missions. 
Their reward was not so much the episcopal dignity conferred on 
Father Walsh by the great Pope of the Missions, but the success of 
Maryknoll in carrying. the Faith of Christ into heathen lands. 

A poignant note, which is not contained in this book, is the sequel 
to this biography. The latest advices state that the Maryknoll. mis- 
sionaries in the East have been forcibly “repatriated” from the mis- 
sion lands to the accompaniment of cries from their converts; “Come 
back. Come back when the war is over.” 

The book lacks an index—a useful thing even in a biography. — 


